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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  highly  skilled  or 
highly  experienced  workers  has  overshadowed  other  considerations.  The 
outlook  for  these  unemployed  workers  Is  bleak  until  industry   is  able  to 
absorb  them.    These  unemployed  workers  are  included  in  the  Universe  of 
Need  for  Manpower  Services  under  the  title,  "all  other  Nonpoor"  which  in- 
cludes 58.1  percent  of  all  the  Individuals  in  the  Universe  of  Need  for  the 
Lowell  SHSA. 

The  relative  prosperity  of  the  area  is  directly  related  to  the 
number  of  workers  who  daily  outcommute.    Over  50  percent  of  the  claimants 
for  total  unemployment  in  a  20  percent  survey  at  mid-November  1970  were 
last  employed  by  firms  located  outside  the  Lowell  SHSA.    Layoffs  by  such 
firms  are  still  continuing  and  arc  expected  to  continue  well  into  calendar 
year  1971. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  population  growth  not  only  for  the 
population  In  general  but  also  for  minority  groups  in  general.    The  Spanish- 
speaking  minority  groups  do  not  comprise  a  very  large  segment  of  the  total 
population  but  they  do  constitute, now,  an  identifiable  portion  of  the  total 
population.    As  presented  in  Section  9,  the  progress  of  these  groups  is 
following  the  same  lines  as  other  language  groups. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  are  not  bright.  Job 
openings  for  those  most  affected  by  layoffs  are  few,  both  within  the  SMSA 
and  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  SMSA  residents  usually  commute  to  work. 
This  situation  is  not  expected  to  improve  in  the  near  future. 
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2 .    Description  of  the  Lowell  Massachusetts  SMSA 


a.  Definition  of  Area-Location  and  Geographical  Features 

The  Lowell  Massachusetts  SMSA  Is  located  within  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts.    It  lies  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Merrimack  and  the  Concord  Rivers.    At  its  northern  boundary  is  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.    Encompassing  151.0  square  miles,  the  Lowell  SMSA  includes 
the  city  of  Lowell  and  the  towns  of  Billerica,  Chelmsford,  Dracut,  Tevkobury, 
Tyngsborough,  and  West ford. 

The  two  target  areas,  in  the  city  of  Lowell  are  the  Model  Cities 
Area  and  the  CEP  area.    The  Model  Cities  Area,  defined  in  the  map,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Merrimack  River  and  on  the  south  and 
the  west  by  the  Pawtucket  Canal.    The  area  is  known  as  "The  Acre".  It 
covers  about  400  acres  and  has  13,000  people  —  a  density  three  times  that 
of  the  city  as  a  whole.    Over  45  percent  of  the  housing  is  substandard  and 
over  10  percent  of  the  work  force  within  the  area  is  unemployed. 

The  CEP  area,  defined  in  its  own  map,  does  include  the  Model 
Cities  Area  geographically  but  aot  administratively.    There  are  32,500  people 
within  this  area  and  over  10  percent  of  the  work  force  within  the  area  is 
unemployed, 

b.  Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

*   

The  most  important  economic  change  has  been  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  unemployment.    The  principal  treatment  of  unemployment  developments 
is  discussed  in  Part  5  Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment.    However^  there  is  one 
element  of  the  unemployment  situation  that  merits  to  be  mentioned  here.  A 
twenty  percent  survey  of  claims  for  total  unemployment  revealed  that  24.4 
percent  of  the  claimants  in  the  survey  were  men  between  the  ages  of  22  and 
44  years  -  this  was  49.0  percent  of  all  the  men  in  the  survey.  Moreover, 
66.0  percent  of  the  22  to  44  year  old  group  were  last  employed  by  firms 
located  outside,  the  Lowell  SMSA,  and  46.7  percent  of  this  group  were  last 
employed  by  firms  located  within  the  Boston  SMSA. 

Until  recently  there  has  not  been  a  pronounced  softening  in 
employment  within  many  industries  within  the  Lowell  SMSA.    The  number  of 
unemployed  workers  within  the  SMSA  has  not  been  matched  by  a  corresponding 
loss  in  the  number  of  jobs.    This  type  of  situation  is  not  expected  to 
change,  although  the  cumulative  affect  of  the  general  national  slowdown  in 
the  economy  is  affecting  more  and  more  adversely  employment  in  the  various 
industries  within  the  SMSA. 

Various  durable  goods  industries  are  being  directly  influenced 
by  various  cutbacks,  while  some  nondurable  goods  industries  are  being  in- 
fluenced more  by  a  sharpening  of  secular  downtrends.    The  different  in- 
dustries in  the  nonmanuf ac tur ing  sector  present:  contrasts.    The  very 
stable  industries  such  as  the  transportation,  communications  and  utilities 
industry  and  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  industry  are  experiencing 
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and  are  expected  to  experience  little  or  no  change.    The  contract  con- 
struction industry  has  not  had  an  outstanding  year.    The  outlook  for  the 
construction  industry  within  the  SMSA  is  not  exceptionally  bright.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  new  construction  planned  within  the  area. 
What  it  does  mean  is  that  the  construction  firms  within  the  area  are  not 
employing  so  many  workers, for  so  long  a  period  of  time,  as  they  did  in 
1969.    Government  employment  is  experiencing  and  is  expected  to  continue  to 
experience  contradictory  tendencies.    There  are  strong  attempts  to  reduce 
the  number  of  municipal  employees  to  reduce  the  size  of  municipal  budgets; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the  number  of  public 
school  teachers  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  public  school  students. 
Neither  the  service  industry  nor  the  trade  industry  are  regarded  as  stable 
industries.    The  outlook  for  both  is  contingent  upon  the  dual  nature  of  th£  • 
SMSA  as  a  labor  area  and  as  a"bedroom  area".    The  consumer  buying  power 
necessary  to  maintain  employment  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  industry 
is  being  forestalled  because  of  unease  about  the  unforeseen  future. 

c .    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

The  Lowell  SMSA  had  had  an  increase  in  population  of  17  percent, 
approximately  24,000  persons  from  1950  to  1960;  from  1960  to  1970,  the 
Lowell  SMSA  had  an  Increase  in  population  of  28  percent,  approximately 
46,000  persons.    As  the  following  table  shows,  the  Increase  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  towns  of  the  SMSA  rather  than  in  the  city  of  Lowell  itself. 


Population 


1970 

210,597 

92,929 

5,630,224 

200,263,721 

1960 

164,243 

92,107 

5,148,578 

179,323,175 

1950 

140,249 

97,249 

4,690,514 

151,325,798 

1940 

136,463 

101,389 

4,316,721 

131,669,275 

1930 

130,591 

100,234 

4,249,614 

122,775,046 

*    Revised  to  include  Westford 
Source:    U.S.  Census  of  Population 

1.    Personal  Characteristics 

The  following  tables  concerning  racial  data  and  age  composition 
must  be  used  with  caution.    This  type  of  breakout  is  not  yet  available 
from  the  1970  U.S.  Census .    There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  Negro  popu- 
lation.   The  1960  U.S.  Census  listed  a  total  of  720  nonwhites  which  included 
those  of  Asiatic  origins; It  is  now  estimated  that  there  are  now  some  2,000 
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Negroes  living  in  the  SMS  A.,  exclusive  of  other  racial  groups.  However, 

there  seems  to  be  a  sore  radical  change  in  the  age  composition.  School 

population  figures  and  the  number  of  returning  servicemen  suggest  there 

may  be  substantial  changes  in  the  ratios  among  the  various  age  groups. 


Racial  Data  1960  U.S.  Census* 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Race 

: 

SMSA 

CEP 

MCA 

Percentage  of 
SMSA 

Percentage  of 
State 

TOTAL 

164,243 

32,521 

11,617 

100. 0 

100.0 

White 

163,523 

32,134 

11,490  99.6 

97.5 

Negro 

346 

96 

2.2 

Other 

160 

41 

31 

0.4J 

*  Revised  to  Include  West ford 


Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Population  for  1960,  1965,  1970 


U.S.  Census  I960* 

State  Census 

U.S.  Census 
1970 

Popula 

tien 

Households 

1965 

(Preliminary) 

Municipality 

All 

Honwhite 

tfmltf 

Honwhite 

All 

All 

TOTAL 

164,243 

720 

46,821 

177 

179,953 

210,597 

Lowell 

92,107 

493 

28,318 

136 

86,535 

92,929 

Billerlca 

17,867 

93 

4,539 

14 

23,633 

31,284 

Chelmsford 

15,130 

13 

4,246 

2 

23,040 

31,258 

Dracut 

13,674 

19 

3,607 

5 

16,535 

18,220 

Tewksbury 

15,902 

87 

3,505 

16 

18,079 

22,464 

Tyngsboro 

3,302 

6 

872 

3 

3,848 

4.167 

Westford 

6,261 

9 

1,734 

1 

8,283 

*   Revised  to  include  Westford 


Population  of  Lovoll,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
by  Ago,  Sex,  and  Color 
1960  U.S.  Census 


Age 

Sex 

Nonvhltn 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

All 

All 

164,243 

79,826 

84,417 

720 

392 

328 

under  j 

19 » 909 

9 ,998 

9,9/1 

99 

44 

55 

5-14 

32,895 

16,777 

16,118 

139 

70 

69 

15-24 

19,295 

9,654 

9,641 

111 

60 

51 

25-34 

21,074 

10,803 

10,271 

133 

73 

60 

35-44 

22,598 

11,243 

11,355 

105 

61 

44 

45-54 

17,648 

8,549 

9,099 

56 

30 

26 

55-64 

14,152 

6,443 

7,709 

31 

22 

9 

65  end  over 

16,612 

6,891 

9,721 

46 

32 

14 

2.    Population  Movements 

The  nationwide  trend  has  been  the  movement  of  population  from 
a  central  city  to  its  suburbs.    If  this  trend  had  been  predominant,  the 
city  of  Lowell  would  have  lost  some  3,000  to  8,000  persons  from  1960  to 
1970.    However,  the  preliminary  1970  U.S.  Census  figures  indicate  that  the 
city  has  seen  a  slight  Increase  in  population.    Nevertheless,  there  are 
Indications  that  the  city  of  Lowell  has  seen  a  population  shift  of  some  7,000 
to  17,000  persons.    The  indications  are  rather  tenuous,  yet  they  do  converge. 
Apparently*  the  city  of  Lowell  did  have  an  outmigration  of  some  3,000  to 
8,000  persons  and  at  the  seme  time  had  an  inmigration  of  some  4,000  to 
9,000  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  are  of  Iberian  stock. 
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Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMS  A 
Migration  1955  -  1965 


Area 

1955 

1965 

Change 

Balance  of 
Births  to  Deaths 

Net  in  or  Out 
Migration 

SMSA 

149,717 

179,953 

+30,  36 

21,828 

+  8,408 

Lowe 1 1 

93,876 

86,535 

-  7.341 

8,981 

-16,322 

Billerica 

14,^03 

23,633 

+  9,230 

3,031 

+  6,199 

Chelmsford 

11,749 

23,040 

+11,291 

2,695 

+  8,596 

Dracut 

11,050 

K>,535 

+  5,845 

2,364 

+  3,121 

Tewksbury 

10,848 

18,079 

+  7,231 

3,224 

+  4,007 

Tyngsboro 

2,868 

3,848 

+  980 

470 

+  510 

West ford 

4,923 

8,283 

+  3,360 

1,063 

+  2,297 

Source:     Population  movements  in  Massachusetts  1955-1965 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development 
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The  amazing  increase  in  population  for  the  towns  in  the  SMSA  which 
can  be  seep  in  the  following  table  cannot  be  explained  by  the  move- 
ment of  people  from  the  city  of  Lowell  to  the  suburbs  nor  by  an  increase 
of  births  over  deaths.    This  increase  of  45,532  persons,  a  63.1  percent  in- 
crease, is  not  explainable  solely  by  a  movement  of  population  from  the 
Boston  SMSA  (which  itself  had  an  increase  of  5.3  percent)  to  the  Lowell 
SMSA.    As  yet  only  conjecture  is  available  to  explain  fully  this  popu- 
lation increase;  the  few  indicators  available  are  meager  and  apparently 
not  articulated.    The  only  definite  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
increase  in  population  occurred  at  the  same  time  as  the  increase  in  employ- 
ment at  electronics,  research,  and  aerospace  firms  located  near  State 
Route  128,  south  of  the  Lowell  SMSA  borders. 


Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Population  Changes  1960-1970 


Area 

Amount  of  Change 

1960 

1970 

1960-1970 

SMSA 

164,243 

210,597 

+46,354 

Lowell 

92,107 

92,929 

+  822 

Billerica 

17,867 

31,284 

+13,417 

Chelmsford 

15,130 

31,258 

+16,128 

Dracut 

13,674 

18,220 

+  4,546 

Tewksbury 

15,902 

22,464 

+  6,562  . 

Tyngsboro 

3,302 

4,167 

+  865 

West ford 

6,261 

10,275 

+  4,014 

SMSA  excluding  Lowell 

72,136 

117,668 

+45,532 

Source:    U.S.  Census  of  Population 
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3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


a.    Industrial  Composition 

The  upward  trend  in  nonfarm  employment  reflects  the  growth  in 
the  nonmanufacturing  industries.    A  good  part  of  this  growth  is  attributable 
to  the  n«eds  of  an  cxpnnHinf.  population,  for  example,  more  teachers  means 
am  increase  In  government  employment.    Since  the  rapid  expansion  of  population 
la  the  towns, especially  Billerica  and  Chelmsford,  has  coincided  with  the  rapid 
expansion  of  employment  along  Route  128,  it  is  important  to  acknowledge  a  re- 
lationship.    If  this  rapid  expansion  of  employment  along  Route  128  continues 
to  falter  or  even  reverses  itself,  the  industries  within  the  Lowell  SMSA 
which  provide  for  residential  needs  could  be  seriously  affected. 

The  situation  in  the  manufacturing  industries  is  not  so  easily 
interpreted.    Loos;  term  downtrends  are  adversely  affecting  many  of  the  in- 
dustries in  the  nondurable  goods  sector.    The  most  obvious  of  these  industries 
are  the  textile  mill  products  industry  and  the  leather  and  leather  products 
industry.    The  durable  goods  sector  presents  a  different  picture.      Most  of 
the  increases  and  decreases  in  employment  from  1960  to  1970  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  employment  in  the  ordnance  -  electrical 
machinery  industries.    However,  the  past  few  years  has  seen  the  emergence  of 
a  strong  nonelectrical  machinery  Industry,  particularly  because  of  Wang 
Laboratories  in  Tewksbury  and  Honeywell  Co.  Inc.,  In  Billerica.    Hence,  while 
the  durable  goods  sector  ham  been  directly  affected  by  military  spending,  the 
recent  growth  has  not  been  completely  dependent  upon  such. 


b.    Probable  Outlook  for  Employment 

The  announced  closings  of  textile  and  shoe  plants  within  the  SMSA. 
indicate  the  down  trends  will  continue.    The  trade  industry,  the  service  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  government  employment  should  continue  to  expand,  though 
perhaps  not  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  past  two  years.    Other  industries,  sue 
as  printing  and  cons true tiem  may  see  some  growth.    The  durable  goods  sector 
is  in  a  state  of  flux,  at  this  time.    Certainly  those  industries  that  are 
dependent  upon  military  spending  will  continue  to  see  a  decrease  in  employ- 
ment.   The  partial  merger  of  Honeywell  and  General  Electric  beclouds  the 
future  of  the  nonelectrical  machinery  industry.    Yet  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  projected  move  of  the  MacBlck  Company  from  Burlington  to  Billerica 
could  have  significance  for  employment  in  the  durable  goods  sector* 
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4 .    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

a.    Current  Job  Openings 

(1)     Survey  of  Job  Openings 

The  following  survey  of  job  openings  was  not  a  hundred  percent 
survey,  for  It  did  not  Include  the  following  occupational  groups:  0,1  -  pro 
fessional,  technical  and  managerial;  2  -  clerical  and  sales;  5  -  processing 
occupations . 


Survey  of  Job  Openings,  (Selected  Groups)  November  23,  1970 


Number 

Average 

Median 

DOT 

Occupational  Group 

of  Openings 

Hourly  Wage 

Hourly  Wage 

3 

Service 

23 

$2.35 

$2.25 

6 

Machine  Trades 

19 

$2.75 

$2.50 

7 

Bench  Work 

13 

$2.10 

$2.25 

8 

Structural  Work 

14 

$3.13 

$3.00 

9 

Miscellaneous 

12 

$2.41 

$2.50 

All 

81 

$2.55 

$2.40 

A  large  number  of  these  openings  will  continue  unfilled.    The  over- 
whelming majority  of  claimants  in  the  November  survey  were  experienced  workers 
or  highly  skilled  workers  or  both.    Another  very  real  complication  is  that 
many  claimants  are  considered  by  the  firm  last  employing  them  to  be  "attached" 
to  that  firm.    Both  the  firm  and  the  unemployed  worker  consider  that  a  relation 
ship  exists  whereby  an  increase  of  work  at  the  firm  would  result  in  the  recall 
of  the  currently  unemployed  worker    who  was  involved  in  a  layoff  because  of 
lack  of  work.    It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  workers  under  discussion  have 
been  employed  by  the  same  firm  for  five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  years. 

(2)     JOLTS  Data 

The  following  table,  developed  from  the  JOLTS  (Job  Openings  Labor 
Turnover  Statistics)  program  data,  is  presented  in  this  way  to  indicate  the 
caution  that  must  be  used  with  "raw"  statistical  data.    A  quick  glance  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  table  might  suggest  that  employment  is  on  the  increase, 
that  the  number  of  separations  and  accessions  are  noticeably  on  the  decrease, 
and  that  both  of  these  phenomena  occurred  while  job  openings  were  becoming 
fewer. 

However,  when  the  counts  are  taken  only  from  37  firms  which  happened 
to  report  each  of  the  three  months,  the  results  are  somewhat  different.  In 
May  1970  there  were  more  accessions  than  separations  for  these  37  firms. 
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Employment  at  these  firms  was  about  the  same  during  October  and  November. 

Before  further  comment  is  made,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  the 
firms  in  the  program,  not  just  the  37,  are  manufacturing  firms  (SIC  19-39). 
Whether  or  not  the  firms  listed  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  another  question.    The  most  important  and  most  forceful  point 
to  be  made  is  the  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  job  openings  listed. 


Monthly  Job  Openings  and  Labor  Turnover  Listing 
(Selected  Sample) 


November 

October 

May 

Items 

1970 

1970 

1970 

Total  Number  of  Firms 

63 

64 

67 

Number  of  Firms  Actually  Reporting 

41 

46 

49 

Total  Employees 

8,294 

6,576 

10,506 

^^Separations 

450 

513 

715 

Accessions 

310 

426 

590 

Openings 

44 

93 

167 

Number  of  Comparable  Firms 

37 

37 

37 

Employees 

5,335 

5,335 

5,600 

Separations 

351 

422 

303 

Accessions 

244 

327 

407 

Openings 

44 

60 

120 

(3)     Survey  of  Occupational  Groups 

The  following  table  contains  "raw"  statistical  data;  it  was 
developed  from  the  November  survey  of    'alms.    If  it  is  used  with  restraint, 
it  can  be  informative.    It  should  be  noted  that  this  table  accounts  for  only 
213  of  the  868  claimants  in  the  survey.    There  were  various  factors  which  re- 
sulted in  this  relatively  low  number. 
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Members  of  the  building  trades  union  generally  utilize  the 
services  of  their  own  unions  to  obtain  jobs.    Returning  servicemen  are 
always  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  veterans    representative.  The 
number  of  claimants  "attached"  to  particular  firms  has  already  been 
mentioned.    The  final  major  factor  was  the  sheer  volume  of  claims  which  pre- 
cludes the  time  consuming  task  of  assigning  a  DOT  code. 

This  table  does  indicate  that  the  largest  number  of  male  claimants 
were  in  the  professional,  technical,  and  managerial  group,  the  structural 
work  group  and  the  machine  trades  group.    The  largest  number  of  female  claimants 
were  in  the  clerical  and  sales  group,  the  bench  work  group  and  the  machines 
trades  group.    For  the  groups  mentioned,  both  for  the  men  and  for  the  women, 
it  should  be  clear  why  these  have  occupational  surpluses  in  November. 


Occupational  Groups  of  Unemployed  Claimants"   at  Mid-November  1970 


DOT  Code 

Occupational  Group 

Male 

Female 

Tota 

o;  1 

Professional,  Technical 

and  Managerial 

31 

3 

34 

2 

Clerical  and  Sales 

6 

52 

58 

3 

Service 

2 

4 

6 

5 

Processing 

3 

4 

7 

6 

Machine  Trades 

9 

18 

27 

7 

Bench  Work 

5 

29 

34 

8 

Structural  Work 

30 

2 

32 

9 

Miscellaneous 

_7 

_8 

15 

ALL  GROUPS 

93 

120 

213 

Source:     20  percent  sample  of  Claim  Records  Cards 


b.    Anticipated  Job  Opportunities 

Any  discussion  of  anticipated  job  opportunities  for  residents 
of  the  Lowell  SMSA  must,  of  necessity,  take  into  account  the  dual  nature  of 
the  SMSA;     labor  area  and  residential  area. 

The  current  continuing  softening  of  employment  in  the  electronic 
firms  and  the  research  and  development  firms  in  the  "Route  128"  area  does 
not  auger  well  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.    Unemployed  workers  with  residences 
within  the  SMSA  who  are  in  occupational  groups  significantly  affected  by  layoffs 
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along  Route  128  are  for  women:     the  clerical  and  sales  group  and  the  bench 
work  group;  for  men;  the  professional,  technical  and  managerial  group  and 
the  structural  work  group. 

Within  the  SMSA,  a  surplus  of  workers  is  building  up  significantly 
in  the  following  occupational  groups:  for  women,  the  bench  work  group,  the 
machine  trades  group,  and  the  clerical  and  sales  group;    for  men,  the  structural 
work  group,  the  professional,  technical  and  managerial  group  and  the  miscellaneous 
group. 

Available  indications  do  not  show  any  foreseeable  economic  expan- 
sion that  would  absorb  these  surpluses.    Rather,  the  indications  suggest 
slow  growth  in  the  industries  that  do  not  utilize  these  surplus  groups  exten- 
sively. 

Placement  of  disadvantaged  workers  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  difficult  because  of  the  surplus  supply  in  all  occupational  groups.  However, 
both  the  personnel  at  the  CEP  office  and  at  the  local  DES  office  are  still  able 
to  secure  a  number  of  placements  for  disadvantaged  workers  that  is  surprisingly 
high,  considering  the  current  labor  market  situation.    One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  ability  to  continue  placing  disadvantaged  workers  is  the  relatively 
low  entry  levels  for  unskilled  workers. 


5 .      Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

The  ESARS  tabulation  of  active  applicants  for  employment  service 
lists  3,174  active  applicants  as  of  November  30,  1970.    Of  these,  55.9  percent 
were  men;  44.1  percent  were  women.    This  is  a  definite  shift  with  the  increase 
showing  in  the  number  of  men  seeking  employment  service.    Of  the  3,174  applicants, 
35.8  percent  were  under  22  years  of  age;  45.9  percent  were  between  22  and  44 
years  of  age;  and  18.3  percent  were  45  years  of  age  or  older.    Again,  this  is 
a  shift  with  the  increase  showing  in  the  prime  working  age  group       22  to  44 
years  of  age.    Of  the  3,174  applicants,  55.0  percent  were  at  least  high  school 
graduates.    This  is  a  very  pronounced  change;  the  percentage  of  applicants  who 
have  completed  12  years  of  school  or  more  is  usually  nearer  to  40.0  percent. 

Various  groupings  of  these  3,174  applicants  show  that  2.1  percent 
were  Negroes;  2.7  percent  had  Spanish  surnames  and  15.3  percent  were  dis- 
advantaged.   The  change  here  is  on  the  negative  side;  the  three  groupings  show 
decreases  in  percentage.    One  group,  Veterans,  has  shown  a  pronounced  increase 
to  20.4  percent.    A  large  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  returning  servicemen. 

Claim  Record  Cards  in  local  offices  are  arranged  by  Social  Security 
number,  basically  by  the  last  digit.    This  results  in  ten  groups:  "0  to  9".  A 
survey  of  claims  at  the  survey  week  is  usually  undertaken  each  month.  The 
November  survey  was  a  twenty  percent  sample;  i:e:  it  used  two  digits.  Like 


all  such  surveys,  the  November  survey  of  claimants  from  the  area  served  by 
the  Lowell  DES  office  included  only  claims  for  tola!  unemployment,  868  claims. 
Of  these  868  claims,  50.1  percent  were  filed  by  men;  49- 9  percent  by  women. 
Furthermore,  55.4  percent  were  filed  by  those  who  were  last  employed  by  firms 
located  outside  the  SMSA;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  34.4  percent  of  the  claimants 
in  the  survey  were  last  employed  by  firms  located  inside  the  Boston  SMSA.  In 
this  survey  46.1  percent  of  the  claimants  in  the  survey  were  22  to  44  years  of 
age;  as  a  matter  of  fact  24.4  percent  of  all  the  claimants  in  the  survey 
were  men  between  the  ages  22  to  44  years  of  age. 

While  the  two  sets  of  data  do  not  completely  coincide,  they  do 
reinforce  certain  developments        the  number  of  unemployed  men  in  their  prime 
working  years  is  definitely  increasing  and  is  expected  to  continue  increasing. 
It  could  well  happen  that  there  may  be  a  statistical  decrease  in  the  number 
of  continued  claims  during  late  spring  and  early  summer  as  many  claimants 
exhaust  their  benefits. 

Two  charts  are  provided  to  illustrate  the  geographical  concentra- 
tions of  unemployed  workers.    The  two  pie  charts  were  developed  from  different 
statistical  data.    The  first  was  developed  from  the  November  survey,  previously 
mentioned.     The  second  was  developed  from  the  preliminary  1970  U.S.  Census 
figures.    As  can  be  seen,  the  significant  differences  occur  for  the  city  of 
Lowell  and  the  towns  of  Billerica  and  Chelmsford. 

The  age  composition  is  not  yet  available  from  the  1970  U.S.  Census. 
H.wever,  there  are  strong  indications     from  other  statistical  sources,  such  as 
the  enumeration  of  "School  Attending  Children"  and  the  "Racial  Census  of  School 
Population"  both  of  which  are  required  under  Massachusetts  Law,  that  the  in- 
creases in  population  in  the  towns  of  Billerica  and  Chelmsford  resulted  from 
the  inmigration  of  young  families.     Hence,   the  city  of  Lowell  now  seems  to 
have  a  higher  proportion  of  its  population  in  the  work  force  or,  at  least,  of 
older  work  force  age. 

Another  partial  explanation  for  the  differences  can  also  be  found 
in  the  same  November  survey.     The  plurality  of  Lowell  city  residents  in  the 
survey  were  prime  age,  skilled,  highly  experienced,  highly  paid  workers.  This 
is  not  at  all  in  conformity  with  the  axiom:   "Last  hired;  first  fired".  Yet, 
the  reality  of  the  various  layoffs  is  that  not  individual  workers,  but  entire 
departments,  divisions,  or  functions  of  a  particular  firm  have  been  involved 
in  these  layoffs.     It  may  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  but  40.4  percent  of  the 
Lowell  city  residents  in  the  survey  were  last  employed  by  firms  located  out- 
side the  SMSA,  and  23.3  percent  of  the  Lowell  city  residents  in  the  survey 
were  last  employed  by  firms  located  within  the  Boston  SMSA. 

The  map  which  illustrates  density  of  distribution  of  claimants 
in  the  survey  is  not  completely  accurate  since  it  was  developed  from  1 1><- 
ZIP  Codes  of  the  claimants  in  the  November  survey.    There  should  be  Rome 
shading  inside  the  Tewksbury  town  lines,  however,  the  data  available  gave 
no  indication  of  its  placement. 


Chart t    Distribution  of  Population  in  Lowell  SMSA.  1970  U>S.  Census 


Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Geographical  Distribution  of  Claimants 


Source:  20  percent  sample  of  Claim  Record  Cards 
Legend:  =  Density  of  Distribution  within  the  City  of  Lowell 
Density  of  Distribution  outside'  the  City  of  Lowell 
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6 .    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


a.  SMSA 

The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  encompasses  three 
groups  of  persons  who  may  need  employment-related  assistance  at  some  time 
during  fiscal  year  1972: 

1.  the  unemployed  worker-  one  who  is  without  a  job,  who 

is  seeking  work,    and  .who  is  both  able  to  work  and  avail- 
able for  work. 

2.  the  underutilized  worker  --  one  who  is  employed  part-time 
because  he  is  unable  to  find  full-time  employment  or  one 
who  is  employed  full-time  but  with  earnings  which  do  not 
raise  family  income  above  the  poverty  or  near -poverty 
level;  and 

3.  persons  not  currently  in  the  labor  force  but  who  should  be, 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  it  was  estimated  that  there  would  have 
have  been  19,150  individuals  in  the  Universe  of  Need;  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  29,700  individuals  in  the    Universe  of 
Need.    The  major  part  of  this  increase  is  the  result  of  the  drastic  increase 
in  unemployment.    However,  part  of  the  increase  is  the  result  of  a  change  in 
one  basic  datum.    The  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1971  was  based  on  a  projected 
population  increase  of  24.5  percent  from  1960  to  1970;  the  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1972  is  based  on  a  28.2  percent  population  increase. 

As  presented  in  Table  1,  there  are  two  main  divisions  in  the  total 
Universe  of  Need:     "Poor"  and  "Nonpoor".    The  term  "poor"  is  applied  to  unemployed 
or  underutilized  workers  in  accordance  with  the  Social  Security  Administrations 
index  of  poverty.    This  poverty  income  group  is  further  sub-divided  into  the 
"disadvantaged"  and  the  "other  poor".    By  Department  of  Labor  definition,  the 
disadvantaged  person  is  "a  poor  person  who  does  not  have  suitable  employment  * 
and  who  is  either  (1)  a  school  dropout,  (2)  a  minority  group  member,  (3)  under 
22,  (4)  over  45,  or  (5)  handicapped.    The  different  groupings  of  disadvantaged 
workers  is  given  in  section  2  of  Table  1.    The  "other  poor"  among  those  with 
poverty  income  are  those  who  are  not  disadvantaged. 

The  term  "nonpoor"  is  applied  to  those  whose  income  is  not  at 
poverty  level.    However,  this  grouping  is  subdivided  into  those  with  "near- 
poverty"  income  and  all  other  nonpoor.    The  designation  of  income  as  "near- 
poverty"  is  done  on  the  basis  of  income  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
in  its  Current  Population  Survey.    As  with  the  "disadvantaged  poor"  and  "other 
poor",  the  "near -poverty"  group  comprises  the  unemployed  in  near-poverty,  the 
underutilized  in  near-poverty,  and  persons  in  near-poverty  who  are  not  in  the 
labor  force  but  who  should  be. 
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The  group,  designated  as  "all  other  nonpoor"  merits  a  separate 
discussion.    This  group  does  not  include  the  disadvantaged  or  other  poor, 
and  it  does  not  include  those  with  near-poverty  income.    This  group  does  in- 
clude those  with  family  income  ahove  the  near-poverty  level  who  are  unemployed 
or  underutilized,     In  the  forecast  for  fiscal  year  1972,  it  is  this  group  which 
has  the  largest  increase.    On  the  basis  of  the  primary  data  available  from 
employment  service  operations  and  from  the  payment  of  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits,  the  number  of  unemployed  workers  whose  income  has  been  above  near- 
poverty  level  comprises  the  plurality  of  those  now  seeking  employment-related 
assistance.    The  proportion  seems  as  If  it  will  continue  throughout  fiscal 
year  1972. 

One  added  note  that  will  be  developed  in  the  following  sections 
should  be  placed  here.    The  estimates  for  the  different  components  of  the 
Universe  of  Need  do  take  into  account  the  population  increases  in  the  various 
minority  groups  which  have  occurred  from  1960  to  1970. 


b.    Other  Areas 

There  are  two   identifiable  areas  within  the  Lowell,  Massachusetts 
SMSA  —  the  CF,P  area  and  the  Model  Cities  area.    A  Universe  of  Need  has  been 
computed  for  each  of  these  areas  together  with  a  forecast  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
The  other  two  identifiable  areas  which  have  the  Lowell  SMSA  as  their  major 
component  are  discussed  in  (3)  below. 

(1)  CEP  Area 

The  development  of  the  estimates  for  the  CEP  area  followed  the  same 
general  procedure  that  is  required  for  the  estimates  for  the  Universe  of  Need 
for  Manpower  Services  of  the  Lowell  SMSA  itself.    There  were  certain  variations 
of  a  technical  nature  which  were  needed  since  the  CEP  area  is  not  a  "labor 
area",  technically  speaking.    A  few  of  the  components  do  need  some  explanation. 
The  proportion  of  the  "disadvantaged"  to  the  "total  universe  of  need"  is  much 
higher  for  the  CEP  area  than  for  the  SMSA.    This  proportion  was  developed  from 
figures  at  hand,  yet,  it  is  consistent  with  other  studies.    The  same  is  true 
for  the  group  termed  "all  other  nonpoor". 

The  planning  assumptions  for  fiscal  year  1972  are  not  completely 
consistent  with  those  of  the  SMSA,  for  the  social  and  economic  characteristics 
of  the  individuals  in  the  CEP  area  are  not  the  same  characteristics  of  all  the 
Individuals  in  the  SMSA. 

(2)  Model  Cities  Area 

The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  for  the  Model  Cities  Area 
was  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Universe  of  Need  for  the  CEP  area.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  the  components  of  the  Universe  of  Need  for  the  Model  Cities 
Area  are  not  consistent  with  both  the  SMSA  and  the  CEP  area.    The  reason  for  this 
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is  that  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  individuals  in  the 
Model  Cities  arnn  are  not  the  6ame  characteristics  of  all  the  individuals 
in  the  CEP  ar^a  or  in  the  entire  SMSA.     One  component  of  the  Universe  of 
Need  may  help  to  clarify  this.     The  planning  assumptions  for  fiscal  year  1972 
estimate  that  the  p.roup  called  "all  other  nonpoor"  will  total  17,250  individuals 
for  the  entire  SMSA;  4,150  will  he  in  the  CEP  area;  while  3,800  of  these 
individuals  will  be  in  the  M >de 1  Cities  area.    To  consider  this  from  another 
point  of  view,   let  us  consider  the  "disadvantaged"  group.     For  the  entire  SMSA, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  6,500  individuals  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
3,100  of  thrse  will  be  in  the  CEP  area  with  800  of  them  in  the  Model  Cities 
area.    These  projections  are  not  in  proportion  to  population;  rather  they 
were  developed  from  all  data  currently  available. 

(3)     Local  Office  Area  and  CAMPS  Area 

These  two  identifiable  areas  have  the  SMSA  as  their  major  com- 
ponent.    Since  much  of  the  data,  necessary  to  compute  a  Universe  of  Need  for 
Manpower  Services,  have  been  accumulated  by  this  department,  a  separate 
Universe  of  Need  for  fiscal  year  1970  proper  to  each  area  has  been  computed 
by  this  department  for  the  convenience  of  "those  who  need  to  know"  and  of 
those  who  would  be  interested.     However,  since  these  two  areas  are  not  within 
the  SMSA,  the  two  tables  are  not  presented  within  the  body  of  the  report  but 
are  included  in  the  Appendix.    Also  because  the  two  areas  are  not  within  the 
SMSA,  the  two  tables  carry  no  planning  assumptions  for  fiscal  year  1972;  rather, 
they  present  the  components  for  fiscal  year  1970  which  is  the  base  period  for 
planning  assumptions  for  fiscal  year  1972.    Because  these  two  tables  have  been 
developed  according  to  the  prescribed  methodology,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  of  use  to  interested  parties. 
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Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
Base  Period  Used  FY  1970  Por  Fiscal  Year  1972 


Number  of  Individuals 


Item 

SMSA 
Total 

/I  T"» 

CEP 

Model 
Cities 

1 

lotai  civilian  ropuiacion  \0.8  ot  lyouj 

1  (J,     OA  1  + 

10     CO  1 

JZ  ,->Zl 

ii  a  1 1 

Ll,0l' 

a.     Age  Distribution! 

16  through  21  years 

11,37/ 

o  uo 
Z,  loo 

o  i  5 

zz  through  years 

A  O  A  An 

Q    OA  1 
O  ,  7*f  1 

1    A  OA 
/  ,  *f  VO 

45  years  and  over 

40,703 

11,491 

4,543 

b.    Members  of  Minority-Total 

4,513 

2,822 

261 

16  years  and  over 

3,232 

i ,  919 

167 

2. 

Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

63,000 

mm  mm 

(12  month  average  for  year  FY  1 970,1 

a.     Employed,  Total  (12  month  average) 

59, 100 

(I)    Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 

54,000 

b.    Unemployed  (12  month  average) 

3,900 

(1)    Unemployment  Rate 

6.2 

3. 

Universe  *of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

tor  Fiscal  Year  Ending  IV/Z  \trota  Table  1) 

(number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

29, 700 

9,  55U 

5  ,  6LH' 

a.  Poor 

/  ,  ZUv 

i   /.  nn 

V i  ^  Disadvantaged 

O ,  >UU 

o    i  nn 

0?U 

(2)     Other  Poor 

T  AA 

700 

inn 

300 

T  C  A 

b.  Non-roor 

ZZ , 500 

c    i  en 
6,150 

A      O  A  A 
<t  ,  Ol  'U 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

5,250 

1 , 800 

1 ,000 

(Z)    All  other  Nonpoor 

1  ^  OCA 

17,Z50 

A  icn 
*» ,  350 

*%     O  AA 

3 ,  oOU 

4. 

Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged  r 

by  Category 

(12  month  average)  from  Table  I 

6,500 

3,100 

a.  Unemployed 

1,850 

900 

100 

b.  Underutilized 

4,650 

2,200 

550 

(I)     Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

OCA 

350 

C  ll 

(2)     Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

income  ac  or  oeiow  poverty  level 

i  Aon 

1  QOO 

(3)    Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

700 

200 

100 

5. 

Welfare  Recipients 

!  ,900 

6. 

Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

4  50 

;. 

Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 

power Services  (Forecast  period) 

1,500 

*    Total  Civilian  Population,  1970  U.S.  Census  (Preliminary)  210,597 
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7 .    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 


The  Labor  Department  has  issued  an  official  definition  of  a 
disadvantaged  individual  as  a  general  guideline  for  use  in  Federal  Man- 
power Programs.     Such  a  person  is  described  as  "a  poor  person  who  does  not 
have  suitable  employment  and  who  is  either  (1)     a  school  dropout,  (2)  a 
minority  group  member,  (3)  under  22,  (4)  over  45,  or  (5)  handicapped".  "A 
person  is  deemed  'poor'  if  he  is  a  member  of  a  family  which  received  cash 
welfare  payments,  or  whose  annual  net  income  is  classified  as  poverty  in- 
come in  accordance  with  the  Social  Security  Administration's  Poverty  Index." 

The  transition  from  a  multiplicity  of  reports  to  ESARS  (Employ- 
ment Security  Automated  Reporting  System)  has  brought  about  the  demise  of 
the  "HRD-CEP-WIN-JOBS  Report".    Consequently,  a  delineated  profile  of  the 
disadvantaged  cannot  be  given.    What  can  be  provided  is  a  listing  of  the 
various  categories  of  all  the  individual  applicants.    It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  not  all  the  individuals  in  any  one  category  are  necessarily 
disadvantaged . 


Characteristics  of  Selected  Groups  of  All  Applicants 

ESARS 


Period  Ending 
Nov.  30,1970 

Disadvantaged  -  Total 
All  Active  Applicants 

487 
3,174 

Highest  School  Grade  Completed 

0-1 
8-11 

152 
1,275 

Negro 

Spanish  Surname 

66 
86 

Under  22  Years  of  Age 

45  Years  of  Age  and  Older 

1,136 
680 

Handicapped 

338 
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The  last  "HRD-CEP-WIN-JOBS  Report"  was  for  the  month  ending 
June  30,  1970.     The  characteristics  of  the  individual  HRD  applicants  who 
applied  for  employment-related  assistance  follows: 


rharac teri sties 

Total 

CEP 
Office 

Local 
Office 

All 

§ 

211 

75 

136 

Sex 

Male 

138 

50 

88 

Female 

73 

25 

48 

Color 

White 

191 

69 

122 

Nonwhite 

20 

6 

14 

Age 

Under  22 

94 

31 

63 

22  -  44 

105 

41 

64 

45  and  over 

12 

3 

9 

School  Grade  Completed 

0-8 

36 

16 

20 

8-11 

98 

35 

63 

12  and  over 

77 

24 

53 

a.    Minority  Groups 

1 .  Negroes 

The  1960  U.S.  Census  listed  720  nonwhite  individuals  residing  in 
the  Lowell  SMSA.    This  type  of  information  is  not  yet  available  from  the  1970 
U.S.  Census.    However,  primary  data  from  the  operations  of  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  supplemented  by  other  information  such  as  the  1970  School 
Racial  Census  of  the  Department  of  Education  which  is  required  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  strongly  Indicate  that  there  are  now 
about  2,000  Negroes,  not  merely  nonwhite  individuals,  in  the  SMSA.  Although 
the  majority  seem  to  live  in  or  near  the  CEP    area,  there  are  many  who  live 
in  the  towns  of  the  SMSA. 

2 .  Iberians 

The  1960  U.S.  Census  listed  less  than  60  individuals  in  the  SMSA 
who  had  been  born  in  Puerto  Rico  or  who  were  of  Puerto  Rican  parentage.  Primary 
data  from  placement  service  and  unemployment  service  programs  very  strongly 
indicate  a  massive  increase  in  the  number  of  Puerto  Ricans.    So  overwhelming 
are  the  indications  that  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  some  2,500  Puerto 
Ricans  in  the  SMSA,  most  of  whom  live  in  or  near  the  CEP  area. 


There  is  also  a  sizeable  group  of  Portuguese  in  the  SMSA,  about 
2,000.    This  group,  ns  a  group,  has  been  in  the  area  for  some  time  and  experiences 
the  same  type  of  in  and  out  migration  as  the  rest  of  the  population.  Exactly 
how  many  there  are,     and  what  their  social  and  economic  characteristics  are 
is  uncertain.     There  seems  to  have  been  an  influx  from  the  Madeira  Islands 
rather  than  the  Azores  in  recent  years,  but,  again,  the  data  available  is 
scanty. 

In  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services,  the  Puerto 
Rican  and  the  Portuguese  groups  are  specifically  taken  into  account.  Along 
with  the  Negroes,  they  are  included  in  the  counts  of  the  "disadvantaged"  as 
well  as  "other  poor"  and  in  the  counts  of  those  in  "near -poverty"  incomes  as 
well  as  "all  other  nonpoor". 

3.  Veterans 

The  number  of  veterans'  claims  of  total  unemployment  is  only  about 
three  percent  of  all  claims  for  total  unemployment.    However,  the  number  of 
veterans'  claims     is  almost  four  times  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  returning  servicemen  is  placing  and  will  continue 
to  place  an  increasing  burden  on  the  limited  facilities  for  service  currently 
available . 


8 .     Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  the  Disadvantaged  in  the 
Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

One  of  the  discomforting  realities  of  the  current  labor  market 
is  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  highly  skilled  workers  and  individuals 
with  extensive  experience  who  are  unemployed.    These  two  groups  are  the  ones 
that  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  layoffs  and  together  make  up  the  component, 
termed  "all  other  nonpoor"    in  the  Universe  of  Need. 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  highly  skilled  is  that 
they  are  overqualif ied  in  the  minds  of  prospective  employers.    Also,  many  of 
the  well  experienced  lack  the  academic  background  or  the  formal  skill  training 
that  make  jobs,  at  better  than  basic  entry  rate  wages,  accessible.    Both  of 
these  groups  encounter  a  particular  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  prospective 
employer  who  anticipates  that  such  individuals  would,  quickly,  leave  his  employ 
when  the  economic  picture  brightens. 

Most  of  the  individuals  in  these  two  groups  are  men  between  the 
ages  of  22  to  44  years  of  age  who  are  high  school  graduates.    With  the  re- 
servations mentioned  above,  they  are  in  competition  even  with  the  disadvantaged 
for  available  positions.    Without  an  abrupt  and  decisive  change  for  the  better, 
the  outlook  for  these  individuals  is  indeed  dismal. 

There  is  another  group  who  may  need  extensive  manpower  services. 
This  is  the  skilled  shoe  worker    and  textile  worker.    A  surplus  of  such  workers 
may  well  develop  because  of  the  number  of  plant  closings  within  the  area  and 
within  the  region.    Generally,  these  are  older  workers,  45  years  of  age  and  older. 
Tied  to  a  particular  industry  because  of  union  pension  rights,  these  older  workers 
can  anticipate  a  very  precarious  future,  as  their  skills  become  more  and  more 
obsolescent  in  the  region. 
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9 .    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 


The  main  barrier  to  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  is  the  over- 
all lack  of  job  openings.      The  relatively  few  openings  for  good  paying  jobs 
place  the  disadvantaged  in  direct  competition  with  the  well  experienced  but 
unemployed  worker.    Race  and  origin  do  have  an  adverse  influence  on  some 
employers  who  regard  all  the  Spanish-speaking  as  nomads.       Lack  of  work  experience 
often  is  more  of  a  barrier  than  lack  of  skills,  since  an  employer  is  more  likely 
to  train  an  employee  if  the  prospective  employee  is  work-oriented. 

Language  itself  can  be  a  problem.    Not  or.ly  does  it  present  a 
problem  for  understanding  instructions  but  also  in  being  able  to  work  well  with 
fellow  employees.    This  is  currently  a  problem  for  those  in  the  work  force 
whose  native  language  is  other  than  English.     If  past  experience  is  a  gauge, 
it  will  also  be  a  problem  for  the  current  younger  generation  when  they  come  into 
the  work  force.    Unfortunately,  the  funding  required  for  effective  bi-lingual 
education  is  not  available  on  local,  regional,  state  or  federal  bases.    It  has 
happened  in  the  not  too  distant  past  that  nonEnglish-speaking  persons  have  had  to 
face  the  unstated  criterion, "Learn  English  or  Perish".    The  result  has  always 
been  a  wasted  generation,  lost  to  economic  life. 

Child-care  centers  and  improved  public  transportation  facilities  can 
make  more  workers  available  and  less  underutilized.  The  practical  difficulties 
concerned  with  providing  and  maintaining  either  of  these  make  both  unattractive. 

Some  employers  cannot  understand  why  workers  are  not  available 
when  so  many  are  unemployed.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the  workers,  it  does 
require  quite  an  adjustment  to  work  for  $1.65-$ 1.85  an  hour  after  earning  more 
than  $3.50  an  hour  for  five  to  ten  years* 

A  two-section  clerk-typist  training  course  for  a  total  of  40 
applicants  is  in  progress.    Approval  has  also  been  obtained  for  individual 
referrals  to  training  of  30  other  applicants.    A  special  project,  proposed 
by  the  local  CAMPS  committee,  called  "Project  CAMPS"  is  in  the  process  of 
final  approval.     It  would  give  meaningful  work  experience  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  to  those  who  have  exhausted  their  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 

A  clearinghouse    for  applications  for  employment  assistance  for 
unemployed  engineers  and  for  job  orders  has  been  established.    The  National 
Registry  for  Unemployed  Engineers  is  based  in  Sacramento,  California.  It 
uses  a  computerized  matching  process.    Its  resources  are  available  to  all 
local  offices  of  all  State  employment  security  agencies. 
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Table  1 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  l<f  77 


Lowell.  Massachusetts  SMS  A   Base  Period  Used  ^  1970 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
FY  1970 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  19  72 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

22,320 

29,700 

a. 

Poor 

6,670 

7,200 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

6,040 

6,500 

(2)     Other  Poor 

630 

700 

b. 

Nonpoor 

15,650 

22,500 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

4.950 

5,250 

(2)     All  other  Nonpoor 

1,0,700 

17,250 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

6,500 

Total 

6,040 

a. 

Unemployed 

1,790 

1,850 

b. 

Underutilized 

4,250 

4,650 

(1)     Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

290 

350 

(2)     Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

?„45C 

3,600 

(3)     Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

510 

700 

26 


Table  la 


Universe  of  N e o. d  for  Manpower  S ervices 
Fiscal  Year  19     72  ' 

L^ail  prp  Area'   Base  Period  Used      FY  1970 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
FY  1970 

Planning 
As sump t  ions 
for  FY  19  72 

I 

II 

1.     Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

7,601 

9,550 

a. 

Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

3,152 
2,974 
178 

3,400 
3, 100 
300 

b. 

Nonpoor 

(1)  Near- Poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

4,449 
1,733 
2,716 

6,150 
1,800 
4,350 

2.     Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

2,974 

3,100 

a. 

Unemployed 

850 

900 

b. 

Underut  ilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

2,124 

96 

1,849 
179 

2,200 

100 

1,900 
200 

/ 


Table  lb 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower Services 
Fiscal  Year  19  72 

Lowell  Model  Cigties  Area  ,  FY  1970 

  Base  Period  Used 


Number  of  Individuals 

Planning 

Base  Period 

Assumptions 

FY  1970 

for  FY  1972 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

3,981 

J  ,  OUU 

a. 

Poor 

ooo 

ouu 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)     Other  Poor 

112 

150 

b. 

Nonpoor 

3,315 

4,800 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

927 

1,000 

(2)     All  other  Nonpoor 

2,388 

3,800 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

Total 

554 

650 

a. 

Unemployed 

100 

100 

b. 

Underutilized 

454 

550 

(1)     Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

28 

50 

(2)     Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

348 

400 

(3)     Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

78 

100 
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Table  lc 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  19  70 

Lowell  Office  Area   Base  Period  Used      FY  1970 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
FY  1970 

I 

1,    Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 


a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 


b.     Nonpoor  16,833 

(1)  Near- Poverty  5,194 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor      '  11,639 

2.     Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

Total  6,379 

a.  Unemployed  1,883 

b.  Underutilized  4,496 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons  315 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  3,580 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  601 


7,007 
6,379 
628 
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Tabic  Id 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  19  70 


Lowell  CAMPS  Area   Base  Period  Used       FY  1970 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
FY  1970 

I  ■ 

I 

1.     Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year)  24,392 

a.  Poor  7,113 

(1)  Disadvantaged  6,478 

(2)  Other  Poor  635 

b.  Nonpoor  17,279 

(1)  Near-Poverty  5,298 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor      '  11,981 

2.     Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

Total  6,478 

a.  Unemployed  1,907 

b.  Underutilized  4,571 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons  292 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  3,625 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  654 


< 
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Table  2 


Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
ZIP  Code  Tabulation  of  Claims*  by  Percent 


February 

May 

August 

November 

c — 

January 

April 

1969 

1969 

1969 

1969 

1970 

1970 

SMSA  2313=100.0        1155=100.0       1003=100.0       1818=100.0       2704=100.0  1952=100.0 


•owe  11 

68.4 

64.5 

illerica 

6.1 

8.4 

:he  1ms  ford 

6.5 

6.6 

iracut 

9.9 

11.6 

'ewksbury 

4.6 

5.1 

•yngsboro 

2.5 

1.7 

festford 

2.0 

2.1 

'    Includes  Claims  for  Partial  Unemployment 


63.8  61.3  63.0  62.4 

10.3  7.1  6.7  6.8 

11.5  8.1  7.7  8.2 

2.1  12.2  12.2  10.3 

5.3  5.2  4.3  5.7 

2.9  2.5  2.1  2.8 

4.1  3.6  4.0  3.8 


Table  2a 

Residents  of  Claimants  by  Local  Office  Count 
of  Claimants  for 
Week  Ending  November  21,  1970 


Residents  of  Number  of 

Claimants  Claimants 


TOTAL  4,478 

Lowell  Office  Area  4,223 

New  Hampshire  139 
Outside  Lowell  office  Area 

In  Massachusetts  116 


Breakdown  of  Claimants  in  Lowell  Office  Area 


Lowell 

2,318 

Billerica 

409 

Che 1ms ford 

442 

Dracut 

404 

Dunstable 

11 

Littleton 

65 

Tewksbury 

326 

Tyngsboro 

77 

Westford 

171 

Table  3 
Annual  Averages 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Civilian 

Percent  of 

Total 

Year 

Work  Force 

Unemployment 

Work  Force 

Employment 

1970* 

64,400 

5,300 

8.2 

59,100 

1969 

62,000 

3,200 

5.2 

58,800 

1968 

59,100 

3,200 

5.4 

55,900 

1967 

57,500 

3,600 

6.3 

53,900 

1966 

57,100 

3,600 

6.3 

53,500 

1965 

57,400 

4,800 

8.4 

52,600 

1964 

56,900 

4,900 

8.6 

52,000 

1963 

56,200 

4,700 

8.4 

51,500 

1962 

55,700 

4,400 

7.9 

51,300 

1961 

54,800 

4,800 

8.8 

50,000 

1960 

53,100 

4,100 

7.7 

49,000 

*  11 -Month  Average 
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Table  4 

Civilian  Work  Force  of  Selected  Areas 
as  a  Percent  of  Total  Population 


Civilian 

Work  Force  as 

1970  U.S.  Census 

C  iv  i 1 i  an 

Percent  of 

Area 

Preliminary  Figures 

Work  Force 

Population 

United  States 

200,263,721 

32,278,000 

16.1 

Massachusetts 

5,630,224 

2,601,200 

46.2 

Boston,  Massachusetts  SMSA 

2,730,228 

1,476,000 

54.1 

Brockton,  Massachusetts  SMSA 

186,387 

62,200 

33.4 

Lawrence-Haverhill ,  Massachusetts- 

New  Hampshire  SMSA 

229,325 

95,000 

41.4 

Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 

210,597 

65 , 300 

31.0 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  SMSA 

342,500 

149 , 300 

43.6 

Table  5 

Family  Income  Levels,  1960  U.S.  Census 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


» 

Family  Income       Massachusetts        SMSA         CEP       MCA*       Rest  of  City 


All  Families 

1,292,404 

38,653 

7,993 

2,687 

15,115 

Under  $3,000 

160,470 

4,870 

810 

1,957 

1,629 

under  $1,000 

31,707 

805 

292 

105 

295 

$1,000-$1,999 

54,269 

1,943 

874  ' 

415 

588 

$2,000-$2,999 

74,494 

2,135 

791 

290 

746 

Percent  under 

$3,000 

12.3 

12.6 

24.5 

30.1 

9.5 

Median  Income 

6,272 

6,047 

4,650 

4,270 

6,300 

Population  per 

Household 

3.23 

3.41 

2.83 

2.52 

3.38 

*    Model  Cities  Area  is  within  CEP  Area 
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Table  6 
Lowell  Office  Area 
Tabulation  of  Benefits 
by  Industry  with  FE  and  UCX  Claims 


October 

October 

October 

i  am 

ly  /u 

iy  /u 

iyoy 

SIC 

(TREX) 

ALL 

2,902 

226 

1,304 

Manufacturing  19-39 

1,535 

135 

648 

Durable  Goods 

19,24,25,32,33,34, 

IS   "\f<   ^7  "XR 

j  j 

1  T\ 

X  /  J 

Nondurable  Goods 

666 

80 

475 

20 

83 

2 

20 

22 

218 

50 

183 

23 

64 

2 

136 

27 

34 

8 

23 

142 

7 

CI. 

All  other  (26,28,29, 

IOC 

125 

11 

A  Q 

Noninariui  ac  curing 

Qft7 

yu/ 

/u 

Wu 

15-17 

190 

13 

78 

40-49 

42 

5 

19 

50-59 

270 

23 

138 

60-69 

40 

2 

25 

70-89,  01-14 

365 

27 

146 

Unclassified 

5 

6 

0 

FE 

348 

185 

21 

UCX 

107 

59 

0 
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Graph  1 

Continued  Claims  for  Total  Unemployment  Plus  IB2's* 
Ten  Year  Averages  by  Months 
and  1970  Monthly  Totals 


Graph  2 


Employment  in  Selected  Industries 
At  Mid-August  1960-1970 


Industry  Employment 

I  1  1  1  r  1  1  ,  )   12,000 
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1.    Highlight a  and  Conclusions 


The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  in  the  Lovell  SMSA  is 
estimated  at  about  40,750  for  the  fiscal  yeqr  1973*    The  estimate  includes 
9,350  poor  (8,550  disadvantaged  and  800  other  poor)  and  31,400  nonpoor  of 
vhom  about  6,000  meet  the  near-poverty  standard  and  some  25,400  that  of  "all 
other  nonpoor  \ 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  population  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  has 
grown  by  approximately  30  percent.    The  additional  population  has  caused 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  services  such  as  government,  trade  etc.  While 
nonmanuf acturing  employment  recorded  a  steady  rise,  it  was  not  enough  to 
offset  the  decline  in  employment  for  the  manufacturing  sector  for  the  past 
year.    Lowell's  SMSA's  prosperity  depends  not  only  upon  the  employment  con- 
ditions of  its  own  area  but  also  outside  of  it.    Many  of  its  inhabitants 
were  employed  in  the  Boston  £MSA  by  plants  dependent  upon  government  de- 
fense contracts. 

The  average  unemployment  rate  for  1971  was  3.7  (12.1-8.4)  percent 
higher  than  last  year.    Fart  of  this  increase  in  unemployment  was  the  result 
of  cutbacks  in  defense  and  space  spending  by  the  government.    In  turn  this 
created  the  problem  of  the  highly  skilled  or  highly  experienced  worker 
becoming  unemployed.    These  people  tend  to  be  unemployed  for  long  periods 
of  time  due  to  lack  of  employment  opportunities  in  their  field  and  employers 
are  reluctant  to  train  them  in  new  areas  for  they  might  return  to  their 
former  occupations  then  there  is  a  need  for  their  specialty.    Reduction  in 
employment  in  leather  and  textile  sectors  also  contributed  to  the  Increased 
rate. 

Iknployment  prospects  for  the  coming  year  depends  partly  upon 
government  defense  and  space  spending.    It  is  felt  that  the  government  will 
be  forced  to  speed  up  its  spending  in  this  field  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  militarily.    Although  spending  should  increase  for  the  next 
year  it  will  be  much  less  than  it  was  at  its  peak  at  the  beginning  of  1969. 
There  will  still  be  a  demand  for  nurses,  automobile  mechanics,  and  stitchers 
both  in  the  textile  and  leather  industry. 
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2.    Description  of  Area 

a.  Definition  of  Area  -  Location  and  Geographical  Features 

The  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  SMSA  is  located  within  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts.    It  lies  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Merrimack  and  the  Concord  Rivers.    At  its  northern  boundary  is  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.    Encompassing  151.0  square  miles,  the  Lowell  SMSA  includes 
the  city  of  Lowell  and  the  towns  of  Billerica,  Chelmsford,  Dracut,  Tewksbury, 
Tyngsborough,  and  Vestford. 

The  two  target  areas  in  the  city  of  Lowell  are  the  Model  Cities  Area 
and  the  CEP  area.    The  Model  Cities  Area,  defined  in  the  map,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Merrimack  River  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Pawtucket  Canal.    The  area  is  known  as  "The  Acre".    It  covers  about  400  acres 
and  has  13,000  people  —  a  density  three  times  that  of  the  city  as  a  whole* 
More  than  45  percent  of  the  housing  is  substandard  and  over  16  percent  of 
the  work  force  is  unemployed . 

The  CEP  area,  defined  in  its  own  map,  does  include  the  Model  Cities 
Area  geographically  but  not  administratively.  There  are  32,500  people  within 
this  area  and  over  16  percent  of  the  work  force  is  unemployed. 

b.  Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

The  average  Nonagricultural  Wage  and  Salary  employment  for  1971  was 
1,400  (53,600  to  52.200)  less  than  it  was  for  1970.    The  reduction  is  due  to 
the  loss  of  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  sector.    Durable  goods  employment  diminished 
by  600  Jobs  (8,700  to  8,100)  and  nondurable  goods  employment  decreased  by  900 
(12,100  to  11,200).    Both  textiles  and  leather  industries  led  the  field  in  the 
nondurable  goods  sector,  each  with  a  decrement  of  400  jobs.    The  nonmanuf acturing 
sector  increased  employment  by  100  (32,800  to  32,900)  during  the  same  period. 

As  the  above  figures  indicate  the  Lowell,  SMSA  is  undergoing  a  slow 
metamorphosis  from  a  manufacturing  economy  to  a  service  economy.    The  rub  is 
that  the  gain  in  jobs  in  the  service  industries  is  not  enough  to  offset  the 
growing  work  force  and  the  loss  cf  Jobs  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  the  SMSA  is  greatly  influenced  by  employ- 
ment condltons  outside  of  the  SMSA  where  about  half  of  those  unemployed  had 
been  working.    Many  of  those  that  had  worked  outside  the  area  held  Jobs  with 
firms  dependent  upon  government  space  and  defense  contracts  along  Route  128 • 
It  appears  the  employment  has  leveled  off  along  Route  128  but  employment  is 
far  less  than  it  was  at  its  peak  around  the  beginning  of  1969.    It  is  generally 
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believed  that  ve  can  be  cautiously    optimistic  about  future  employment 
levels  at  these  plants  within  the  next  few  years*    In  order  for  the  United 
States  to  keep  abreast  of  Russia  and  China  in  military  technology  it  will 
call  for  increased  spending  and  these  firms  should  get  their  share*  If 
the  space  shuttle  passes  Congress ,  it  could  mean  up  to  1,000  Jobs  to  more 
than  three  dozen  firms  along  Route  128,    The  management  of  Raytheon,  one  of 
the  largest  employers  In  the  Lowell  SMSA,  and  also  dependent  on  government 
contracts,  is  encouraged  about  the  possibility  of  stabilizing  the  future 
employment  at  its  plants* 


e»    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

The  Lowell  SMSA  had  an  increase  In  population  of  17  percent, 
approximately  24,000  persons  from  1950  to  1960;  from  1960  to  1970,  the 
Lowell  SMSA  had  an  increment  in  population  of  30  percent,  approximately  49,000 
persons*    As  the  following  table  shows,  the  increase  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  towns  of  the  SMSA  rather  than  the  city  of  Lowell  itself,,    In  the  next 
quarter  century  population  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  is  expected  to  grow  by  three- 
fifths  of  the  1968  population  in  comparison  with  one-third  for  the  Greater 
Boston  Region  Ares  0 


Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Population  for  1960  and  1970 


Municipality 

U.S.  Census 

1960 

U.S.  Census  1970 

Population 

Population 

All    I  Bbnwhite 

,     All  | 

Bbnwhite 

TOTAL 

164,243 

720 

212,860  ' 

1,775 

Lowell 

92,107 

493 

94,239 

1,177 

Billerica 

17,867 

93 

31,648 

233 

Chelmsford 

15,130 

13 

31,432 

149 

Dracut 

13,670 

19 

18,214 

47 

Tewksbury 

15,902 

87 

22,755 

119 

Tyngsboro 

3,302 

6 

4,204 

9 

Westford 

6.261 

9 

10.368 

41 

Population 


Year 

SMSA 

Iowell 

1  Massachusetts  j 

United  States 

1970 

212,860 

94,239 

5,630,224 

200,263,721 

1960 

164,243 

92,107 

5,148,578 

179,323,175 

1950 

140,249 

97,249 

4,690,514 

151,325, 798 

1940 

136,463 

101,389 

4,316,721 

'  131,669,275 

1930 

130.591 

100.234 

4.249.614 

122.775,046 

While  other  cities  in  the  state  lo3t  population  due  to  migration  to 
suburban  towns,  the  population  of  the  city  of  Lowell  increased  by  two  percent* 
Indications  are  that  Lowell  did  have  an  outmigration  cf  3ome  3,000  to  8,000 
persons  similar  to  other  cities  of  its  size  during  thia  time,  but  at  the  same 
time  had  an  inmigration  of  some  4,000  to  9,000  persons  many  of  whom  were 
Spanish -speaking*    It  is  believed  that  the  population  size  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  in  the  city  of  Lowell  is  probably  in  the  3,500  to  4,000  range. 


Racial  Data  1960  and  1970  U.S.  Census 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Race 

SMSA 

\    City  of  Lowell 

1960  I 

1970 

\    i960  I 

•  x97o 

TOTAL 

164,243 

212,860 

92,107 

94,239 

White 

163,523 

211,085 

91,614 

93,062 

Negro 

560 

1,114 

390 

786 

Other 

160 

661 

103 

391 

Population  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
by  Age  and  Sex 
1960  and  1970  U.S.  Census 


Age 

1960 

1970 

Percentage 
Increase 

Sex 

bex 

Number 

Male  f 

Femalei 

Number 

1     Male  | 

Female 

TOTAL 

164,243 

79,826 

84,417 

212,860 

103,777 

109,083 

29.6 

Under  5 

19,969 

9,998 

9,971 

21, 853 

11,113 

10, 740 

9*0 

5 

-  14 

32,895 

16,777 

16,118 

47,805 

24,389 

23,416 

45.3 

15 

-  24 

19,295 

9,654 

9,641 

33,583 

16,594 

16,989 

74.0 

25 

-  34 

21,074 

10,803 

10,271 

27,464 

13,467 

13,997 

30.3 

35 

-  44 

22,598 

11,243 

11,355 

24, 721 

12,369 

12,352 

9.3 

45 

-  54 

17,648 

8,549 

9,099 

22,936 

11,228 

11,708 

29.9 

:  55 

-  64 

14,158 

6,443 

7,  709 

15,955 

7,423 

8,532 

12.7 

65 

and  over 

16.612 

6,891 

9.721 

ie.34.1 

6.994 

11.349 

10.4 
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3 •    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


Within  the  past  decade  the  population  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  grew  by 
30  percent  while  the  civilian  work  force  only  expanded  by  18  percent •  This 
discrepancy  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  many  of  the  residents  of  the  SMSA 
are  employed  outside  of  the  area.    Although  the  manufacturing  sector  within 
the  past  ten  years  lost  1,900  jobs  (21,200  to  19,300)  the  increase  in  the 
population  has  helped  to  generate  employment  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector 
by  9,800  jobs  (23,100  to  32,900).    Additional  population  creates  an 
additional  demand  for    stores,  construction,  government,  transportation, 
communications,  utilities  and  service  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  leather  goods  industry  which  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
foreign  competition  for  the  past  decade  recently  showed  signs  that  it  may 
have  ceased  its  downward  trend.    The  president  of  Paris  Shoe  Company  Inc. 
sums  it  up  by  saying,  "The  basic  large  retailers  are  placing  an  emphasis 
on  domestic  sources  because  of  shipping  problems,  fluctuations  In  money 
values  and  delivery  schedules."    Some  of  the  shoe  plants  within  the  SMSA 
will  go  out  of  business  while  others  will  increase  production;  however,  if 
the  present  trend  continues  employment  should  remain  relatively  constant 
for  the  next  twelve  months. 

Employment  in  the  construction  industry  for  the  next  year  should 
see  a  slight  increment  due  to  an  increase  in  industrial  construction.  Although 
the  demand  for  new  homes  is  growing  all  the  time  the  zoning  and  development 
requirements  of  the  towns  within  the  SMSA  tend  to  greatly  hinder  builders  and 
thus  the  growth  of  the  construction  industry. 

The  outlook  for  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  industry  for  1972 
is  that  it  should  remain  relatively  static;  however,  if  the  economic  picture 
brightens,  employment  in  this  field  might  make  substantial  gains. 
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4«    Bnploynent  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 


Lowell  SMSA  Job  Openings  Unfilled 
as  of  November  30,  1971* 


DOT 
Code 


Job  Group 


Unfilled  Openings 

Open  30  days 
Total        or  More 


TOTAL  313 

0.1    Professional,  Technical  and 

Managerial  Occupations  8 

2  Clerical  and  Sales  Occupations  43 

3  Service  Occupations  24 

4  Farming,  Fishing,  Forestry 

and  Related  Occupations  1 

5  Processing  Occupations  15 

6  Machine  Trades  Occupations  61 

7  Bench  Work  Occupations  56 

8  Structural  Work  Occupations  43 

9  Miscellaneous  Occupations  64_ 


173 

5 
12 
10 

0 
11 
38 
32 
34 
31 


*    Most  recent  tabulation  available 


The  most  recent  listings  by  occupational  group  of  Job  openings  on 
hand  in  the  local  DES  offices  shows  that  nearly  55  percent  of  the  315  openings 
listed  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  had  been  open  for  30  days  or  more.    Of  the  nine  Job 
groups,  over  50  percent  of  those  unfilled  for  30  days  or  more  were  in  the  machine 
trades,  bench  work,  and  the  structural  work  occupations * 
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There  should  he  some  growth  in  employment  in  the  ncnmanufacturing 
sector •    Hospital  vorkers  from  registered  nurae  to  cooks  should  be  in  demand 
for  the  next  twelve  months*    The  demand  for  workers  to  fill  Jobs  at  the  low 
end  of  the  pa/  scale  should  remain  strong.    Stitchers  for  both  the  leather 
and  textile  industries  will  be  in  demand  despite  the  fact  that  some  plants 
will  close  down*    There  will  be  Job  openings  for  automobile  mechanics  for 
the  coming  year. 

Occupations  that  are  in  the  surplus  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  are: 
electronic  engineers,  electronic  assemblers,  and  electronic  technicians*  The 
majority  of  these  workers  had  been  employed  by  firms  in  defense  and  space 
research  and  development*    With  the  present  cutbacks    on  government  spending 
in  such  areas  there  is  almost  no  demand  for  their  services*    The  slowdown 
on  defense  spending  also  created  a  surplus  of  clerical  workers  that  had  been 
employed  by  the  plants  dependent  on  government  contracts e 


5 •    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

In  1971  the  average  number  of  unemployed  workers  in  the  Lowell  SMSA 
vas  7,900  or  12*1  percent  of  the  labor  force*    In  contrast  with  1971  the 
average  unemployed  persons  for  1970  was  5,400  or  8. A  percent  of  the  labor 
rorce*    Governmental  cutbacks  in  defense  and  space  research  and  development 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  increase  of  unemployment  within  the  past 
year*    About  50  percent  of  those  that  applied  for  unemployment  benefits 
during  the  past  year  had  been  employed  outside  the  Lowell  SMSA  and  many 
of  them  were  employed  by  firms  dependent  upon  government  contracts*  This 
phenomenon  of  unemployed  highly  skilled  defense  workers  helps  to  explain 
what  one  survey  uncovered  about  persons  actively  seeking  work  through  the 
>K8  office*    The  survey  revealed  that  about  50  percent  had  high  skill  levels, 
14  percent  of  them  having  professional,  technical,  and  managerial  talents* 
Other  large  groups  of  unemployed  persons  were  veterans  and  disadvantaged  persons  * 

The  unemployment  rate  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  11  percent  for 
the  first  few  months  of  1972  until  March  when  the  rate  should  recede  back  to 
the  ten  percent  range  due  to  the  rehirings  of  construction  workers*    The  rate 
should  rise  for  the  month  of  June  due  to  students  entering  the  labor  market. 
The  highest  rate  for  the  year  usually  falls  in  the  month  of  July  when  many 
shoe  and  textile    plants  are  closed  for  vacations.    Usually  the  rate  drops 
slightly  until  October  and  then  starts  to  push  upwards  for  November  and 
December*    If  the  economy  does  not  take  an  upturn  due  to  either  an  increase 
in  consumer  or  government  spending  the  unemployment  rate  should  vary  between 
eight  percent  to  fourteen  percent  for  the  coming  year© 
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Industrial  Sources  of  Increased  Unemployment 
in  the  Love 11  SMSA 
January  1970-December  1971 


Approximate 

Industrial  Sources 

No.  of  Employees 

Effected 

Textile  Products 

400 

Leather  and  Leather  Products 

400 

Durable  Goods 

600 

6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
a,  SMSA 

The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  encompasses  three  groups 
of  persons  who  may  need  employment -related  assistance  at  some  time  during 
fiscal  year  1973: 

1«    The  unemployed  worker — one  who  is  without  a  job,  who 
is  seeking  work,  and  who  is  both  able  to  work  and 
available  for  work* 

2.    The  underutilized  worker  one  who  is  employed  part- 
time  because  he  is  unable  to  find  full-time  employment 
or  one  who  is  employed  full-time  but  with  earnings 
which  do  not  raise  family  income  above  the  poverty  or 
near-poverty  level;  and 

3..    Persons  not  currently  in  the  labor  force  but  who  should  be. 

The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  is 
estimated  at  about  40,750  for  fiscal  year  1973.    The  estimate  includes  9,350 
poor  (8,550  disadvantaged  and  800  other  poor)  and  31,400  nonpoor  of  whom 
about  6,000  meet  the  near-poverty  standard  and  some  25,400  that  of  "all 
other  nonpoor".    Most  of  the  components  of  the  universe  of  need  are  higher 
for  fiscal  year  1973  than  for  the  previous  year  because  of  (1)  the  slowing 
down  of  general  business  activity  and  the  closing  of  a  number  of  shoe  factories 
and  textile  plants  has  affected  the  poor  and  added  to  employment -related 
problems  among  the  disadvantaged  (by  age  and  educational  or  skill  level) 
nonpoor;  and  (2)  expiration  of  government  contracts  for  military  and  aerospace 
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supplies  and  for  research  development  activities  has  affected  the  employment 
of  many  veil-educated  and  highly  skilled  residents  of  the  SMSA. 


The  universe  of  need  figure  of  40f  750  is  nearly  19  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  SMSA. 


b.    Other  Areas 

There  are  two  identifiable  areas  within  the  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
SMSA  — the  CEP  area  and  the  Model  Cities  area*    A  Universe  of  Need  has  been 
computed  for  each  of  these  areas  together  with  a  forecast  for  fiscal  year  1973 . 

(1)  CEP  Area 

The  development  of  the  estimates  for  the  CEP  Area 
followed  the  same  general  procedure  that  is  required 
for  the  estimates  for  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower 
Services  of  the  Lowell  SMSA  itself.    There  were  certain 
variations  of  a  technical  nature  which  were  needed  since 
the  CEP  area  is  not  a  "labor  area",  technically  speaking. 
A  few  of  the  components  do  need  some  explanation.  The 
proportion  of  the  "disadvantaged"  to  the  "total  universe 
of  need"  is  much  higher  for  the  CEP  area    than  for  the 
SMSA.    This  proportion  was  developed  from  figures  at  hand, 
yet,  it  is  consistent  with  other  studies.    The  same  is 
true  for  the  group  termed  "all  other  poor". 

The  planning  assumptions  for  fiscal  year  1973  are 
not  completely  consistent  with  those  of  the  SMSA  for 
the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  individuals 
in  the  CEP  area  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  all  the 
individuals  in  the  SMSA. 

(2)  Model  Cities  Area 

The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  for  the 
Model  Cities  Area  was  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Universe  of  Need  for  the  CEP  area.    The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  individuals 
in  the  Model  Cities  area  differ  from  those  of  all  the  individuals 
in  the  CEP  area  or  in  the  entire  SMSA. 
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Sample  Survey  Of 
The  Spanish -Speaking  Community 
In  the  City  of  Love  11 


{Native  Country 
Number  |  Percent 

TOTAL  200  100.0 

Puerto  Rico  174  86.0 

Cuba  19  10.0 

Other  Latin 

American  Countries  ?  4.0 


Level  of  English 

Level  of  English-Speaking,  Readin 

g,  Writing 

Speaking 

Reading 

Writing 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number  Percenl 

TOTAL 

200 

100.0 

200 

100.0 

200 

100.0 

Speaks,  Reads,  Writes 

English 

46 

23.0 

41 

20.0 

31 

16.0 

Speaks,  Reads,  Writes 

\    a  Little  English 

78 

39.0 

59 

30.0 

57 

28,0 

Does  not  Speak,  Read  or 

Write  English 

75 

37.0 

99 

49.0 

111 

55.0 

No  Answer 

1 

1.0 

1 

1.0 

1 

1.0 

7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

Approximately  8,550  disadvantaged  individuals,  as  noted  in  the  Universe 
of  Need  for  Manpower  Services,  will  need  employment -related  assistance  during 
fiscal  year  1973.    The  people  in  this  group  are  regarded  as  disadvantaged  because 
(1)    they  are  classified  as  poor;  (2)  they  are  members  of  poor  families  '  (3)  they 
are  either  under  22  or  over  45  years  of  age;  (4)  they  are  school  dropouts; 
(5)  they  are  minority  group  members;  or  (6)  they  are  handicapped  in  some  way* 
Some  1,200  (14  percent)  of  the  disadvantaged  are  actually  unemployed.  About 
5,300  (62  percent)  are  employed  full-time,  but  with  family  income  below  the 
poverty  level,    A  third  segment  of  the  disadvantaged  are  those  employed  less 
than  full-time  for  economic  reasons 9  especially  school  .dropouts  and  minority 
group  members  who  lack  training  and  experience  for  full-time  Jobs. 
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Of  those  designated  as  disadvantaged,  a  large  proportion  are  members 
of  minority  groups,  especially  Spanish-speaking  vho  have  migrated  from  Puerto 
Rico  or  Latin  American  countries.    The  Negro  population  has  not  increased  much 
since  the  time  of  the  1960  census  and  forms  less  than  one  percent  of  the  SMSA 
population.    Many  of  the  Negroes  live  in  or  near  the  CEP  area  and  there  are 
many  that  live  in  the  towns  of  the  SMSA.    The  majority  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
population  live  in  or  near  the  CEP  areac 


Characteristics  of  Selected  Croups  of  All  Applicants 

ESAHS 


Period  Ending 

Characteristics  November  30.  1971 

Disadvantaged  -  Total  891 
All  Active  Applicants  4,730 

Highest  School  Grade  Completad 

0-7  305 
8-11  1,781 

Negro  84 
Spanish  Surname  143 

Under  22  years  of  age  1,088 
45  years  of  age  and  older  1,128 

Handicapped  645  


As  of  November  1971,  3,132  persons  were  receiving  cash  welfare 
payments  for  AFDC.    About  50  percent  or  1,566  of  these  individuals  are 
potential  WIN  applicants.    WIN' s  mission  is  to  take  persons  off  AFDC  relief 
and  into  jobs  through  work  orientation  and  training. 
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8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  The  Disadvantaged 


In  the  Universe  of  Need 


The  cutbacks  In  defense  and  space  spending  has  created  the  dilemma 
of  the  unemployed  scientists,  engineers,  and  highly  skilled  workers.  One 
of  the  obstacles  faced  by  the  highly  skilled  is  the  reluctance  of  employers 
to  hire  them  for  the  employer  anticipated  that  such  employees  would  become 
dissatisfied  when  the  economic  picture  brightens. 

There  is  a  surplus  of  skilled  shoe  workers  and  textile  workers 
due  to  plants  closing  and  layoffs  but,  oddly  enough,  the  plants  that  are  in 
operation  sometimes  have  difficulty  locating  employees.    In  some  instances 
it  is  due  to  lack  of  adequate  public  transportation.    This  is  especially 
true  of  female  workers  who  had  been  in  walking  distance  to  the  plants 
where  they  had  worked.    In  some  cases  where  employees  were  laid  off 
there  is  still  a  bond  of  loyality  between  employee  and  employer  and,  when 
business  picks  up,  the  workers  that  were  let  go  will  be  rehired.  Because 
of  this  factor  they  do  not  seek  employment  from  other  employers. 

Another  group  of  workers  that  are  either  unemployed  or  under- 
utilized in  the  universe  of  need  are  construction  workers  who  are  subject 
to  seasonal  variations  in  employment  with  winter  months  a  time  of  high 
unemployment.    High  school  and  college  student  population  also  fall  within 
this  category  when  students  enter  the  labor  market  in  the  summer  months 
seeking  employment. 


9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

The  principal  obstruction  to  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  is  the 
scarcity  of  Jobs  in  almost  the  full  spectrum  of  the  Job  market.    This  causes 
the  disadvantaged  to  be  in  direct  competition  with  the  better-qualified  but 
unemployed  worker.    Language  is  another  barrier  which  has  an  adverse  affect 
when  seeking  work  for  many  of  the  recent  Spanish-speaking  migrants  who 
lack  knowledge  of  the  English  language.    Transportation  to  and  from  places 
of  employment  poses  a  serious  problem  for  many  do  not  have  access  to  auto- 
mobiles and  must  rely  upon  public  transportation. 

The  majority  of  unemployed  older  workers  with  limited  education 
and  usually  possessing  only  obsolete  skills  find  getting  jobs  a  very  difficult 
task.    Many  of  these  workers  are  victims  of  the  contracting  textiles  and 
leather  industries  in  the  area.    In  a  survey  of  persons  receiving  unemployment 
benefits  it  was  found  that  12  percent  of  the  unemployed  textile  workers  are 
46  years  old  and  over  90  percent  of  this  group  had  been  unemployed  for  six 
months  or  more0 

Lack  of  adequate  day-care  centers  for  children  blocks  the  entrance 
into  the  labor  market  for  many  mothers  who  are  receiving  welfare  » 
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Table  1 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Yeer  1973 

Lowell  SMSA  Base  Period  Used  1971 


Number  of  Individuals 
Planning 

Item  Base  Period  Assumptions 

FT  1970        for  FY  1973 


!•    Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

(Number   of  different  individuals  in  year)  34,160  40,750 

a.    Poor  8,270  9,350 

(1)  Disadvantaged  7,530  8,550 

(2)  Other  Poor  740  800 

b.    Nonpoor  25,890  31,400 

(1)  Near-Poverty  5,500  6,000 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor  20,390  25,400 

.2.  Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged,  7,530  8,080 
Total 

a.  Unenployed  1,190  1,200 

b.  Underutilized  6,340  6,880 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  370  380 
reasons 

(2)  fltployed  full-time  but  with  family  4,980  5,300 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in.  labor  force  but  should  be  990  1,200 
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TABLE  A-l 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 


Base  Period  Used  FY  1971  For  Fiscal  Year  1973 


Number  of  Individuals 
Item  Area  Total 

1.  Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  70)  if  212,860 
a«    Age  Distribution: 

16  through  21  years  33,635 

22  through  44  years  61,082 

45  years  and  over  57„&34 

b0    Members  of  Minority— Total  4,456 

Spanish  Surname  3,342 

2.  Total  Civilian  Work  Force  65,000 
(12  month  average  for  year  FY71 

a.  Employed,  Total  (12  month  average)  58, 000 
(1)    Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 

b.  Unemployed,  (12  month  average)  7,000 

(1)  Unemployment  Rate  10. 8% 

3.  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1973  (From  Table  1) 

(Number  of  different  indlviduala  in  year)  40,750 

a.  Poor  9,350 
CD    Disadvantaged  8, 550 

(2)  Other  Poor  800 

b.  Non-Poor  31,400 

(1)  Near-poverty  6,000 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor  25,400 

4.  Unemployed  &  Underutilised  Disadvantaged 

by  Category  8,080 
(12.  month  average)  from  Table  1 

a »    Unemployed  1 , 2 00 

b.    Underutilized  6,880 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons  380 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  5,300 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  1,200 

5.  Welfare  Recipients  3,130 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period)  550 

7*    Estimated  Number  of  veterans  Needing  Manpower 

Services  (Forecast  period)  12,00 

1/  India ate  source  if  not  based  on  1960  census  data. 
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Table  2 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1973 

Lowell,  Massachusetts  CEP  Area  Base  Period  Used  1971 


Number  of  Individuals 


Item 


Planning 
Base  Period  Assumptions 
FY  1971         for  FY  1973 


II 


Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

(Number  of  different  individuals  In  year)  79760 

a.  Poor  3,220 

(1)  Disadvantaged  3,050 

(2)  Other  Poor  170 

b .  Nonpoor  4 , 540 

(1)  Near-Poverty  1,800 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor  2,740 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

Total  3,050 

a.  Unemployed  900 

b.  Underutilized  2,150 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons  100 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  1,870 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  180 


8,300 

3,300 
3,100 
200 

5,000 
2,000 
3,000 


3,100 
900 

2,200 

100 

1,900 
200 


18 


TABLE  A-2 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  CEP  Area 
Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Suiimary 


Base  Period  Used  FY  1971  For  Fiscal  Year  1973 

Lowell,  Massachusetts  CEP  Area 


Number  of  Individuals 
Item  Area  Total 


L. 

i  / 

Total  civilian  Population  (as  of  70)- 

47,100 

fl«      ARC    UlSCn  Dur.lOn! 

16  through  21  years 

5,324 

22  through  44  years 

12,208 

45  years  and  over 

15,740 

b.    Members  of  Minority  -  Total 

400 

Spanish  Surname 

2,500 

2. 

Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

(12  month  average  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 

9,400 

a.     Employed,  Total  (12  month  Average) 

7,800 

(1)     Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers 

7 ,  oOO 

b.     Unemployed  (12  month  average) 

1,600 

(1)    Unemployment  Rate 

17.0 

3. 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1973 

(Number  of  different  Individuals  in  year) 

8,300 

a.  Poor 

3,300 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

3,100 

(2)    Other  Poor 

200 

b.  Non-Poor 

5,000 

(1)  Near-poverty 

2  ,000 

(2)    All  other  Nonpoor 

3,000 

4. 

Unemployed  &  Underutilised  Disadvantaged! 

by  Category 

(12  month  average) 

3,100 

a.  Unemployed 

900 

b»  Underutilized 

2,200 

(1)     Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

100 

(2)     Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

Income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

1,900 

(3)    Not  In  labor  force  but  should  be 

200 

5. 

Welfare  Recipients 

500 

6. 

Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

200 

7. 

Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 

power Services  (Forecast  period) 

265 

1/ 

Bases  on  1970  Census  Data. 
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Table  3 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Tear  1973 


Lowell  Model  Cities  Area 


Base  Period  Used  1971 


dumber  of  Individuals 


Item 


Planning 
Base  Period  Assumptions 
FT  1970        for  FX  1973 


II 


1»    Total  Universe  of  Heed  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 


4,280 


4,850 


a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 


690 
570 
120 


750 
600 
150 


to •  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near  Poverty 

(2)  All  other  Nonpoor 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 


3,590 
990 
2o60O 


570' 


4,100 
1,100 
3,000 

620 


Unemployed 


110 


120 


b  •    Underut  ili&ed 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


460 
30 

350 

80 


500 
40 

360 

100 
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TABLE  A-3 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  Model  Cities 
Flan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 


Base  Period  Used  FY  1971  For  Fiscal  Year  1973 


Number  of  Indiriduala 


Item 

Area  Total 

1. 

•ak  9 

TotaJ  Civilian  Ponulation  (as  of  70)  M 

28,023 

a.    Acre  Distribution! 

C%  V            OIL  v<      Aa»  JL  h       <eV.  JL.  XJ  ex.  V  AWU  • 

16  throutth  21  vears 

JLi  V        WAU  ^a<  VA^yl-*        aW             J^B»ta»JU  Kef 

3,141 

22  through  44  years 

7,203 

45  years  and  over 

9,287 

b.    Members  of  Minoritv— -Total 

200 

Snanish  Surname 

500 

2a 

Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

5  600 

(12  month  average  for  year  FY  71 

a  >    QnTjloved  „  Total  (12month  averatxe) 

4,  700 

(1}    Nonf arm  Watte  and  Salarv  Workers 

be    Unemployed  (12  month  average) 

900 

(1)    Unemployment  Rate 

161 

3. 

Universe  of  Need  for  Mannovor  Services 

VUah  "  ^*  a»         ^a*                         iif  v  ^*              4*  ^a**        *  Ma>M>rW  W  Va%         »»»»^b»  am    ™  «»a  >a»  ^* 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1973  (From  Table  1) 

{Numbr  of  different  individuals  In  vear^ 

\A1WU*^«  Ja        V  *•         Mil  Jk  \a"  Ja  Va|W        al               A   V  JL  VaV^aVnjL-Jb*        JLAaR      J  VO>A  Jf 

a  a  Poor 

750 

{  1^     Di  s  fldvant  Aired 

600 

(2)    Other  Poor 

150 

b  a  Non-Poor 

4.100 

(1)  Near-poverty 

1,100 

(2)    All  other  Nonpoor 

3,000 

4. 

Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 

620 

by  Category 

(12  month  average)  from  Table  1 

a*  Unemployed 

120 

b.  Underutilized 

500 

( Snuloved  mart— time  for  economic 

40 

reasons 

(2)    Enroloved  full-time,  but  vith  family 

\  #a>  ^              afc^aUtja*  ■*Va>^  J                     aja  WkaaM        w  aVMa*<*>  a         »/1A  W        Tw  «A»  VM       «■>  (UUaMfeu 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

360 

(3)    Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

100 

5c 

Welfare  Recipeints 

260 

6. 

Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

150 

7, 

Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 

Services  (Forecast  Period) 

160 

1/    Indicate  source  If  not  based  on  1960  census  data. 

(See  instructions  for  preparation  of  Summary  Table  on  page  6) 
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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


In  more  and  more  detail,  the  1970  U.  S.  Census  shows  the  radical  change 
that  has  occurred  in  the  population  characteristics* 

The  trend  in  employment  is  to  nonmanufacturing  industries.  However,  the 
area  could  have  a  solid  manufacturing  base. 

Long  term  unemployment  is  still  a  reality,, 

The  method  of  calculating  the  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  has 
been  drastically  revised.    Components  are  not  comparable  with  those  of 
previous  years. 

Lack  of  facility  in  English  not  only  is  a  real  problem  for  some  but  the 
fact  of  it  generates  another  problem. 


2.    Description  of  the  Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 

a.  Definition  of  Area  -  Location  and  Geographical  Features 

The  Lowell  Massachusetts  SMSA  is  located  within  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts.    It  lies  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Merrimack  and  the  Concord  Rivers.    At  its  northern  boundary  is  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

The  two  target  areas  in  the  city  of  Lowell  are  the  Model  Cities  Area  and 
the  CEP  Area.    The  Model  Cities  Area,  outlined  on  the  city  of  Lowell  map, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Merrimack  River  and  on  the  south 
and  the  west  by  the  Pawtucket  Canal.    The  area  is  known  locally  as  "The 
Acre".    It  covers  about  kOO  acres  and  has  about  9,000  people. 

The  CEP  Area,  also  outlined  on  the  city  of  Lowell  map,  does  include  the 
Model  Cities  Area  geographically  but  not  administratively.    There  are 
about  27,800  people  within  this  area  and  over  10  percent  of  the  labor 
force  within  the  area  is  unemployed • 

b.  Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

A  quick  glance  at  the  1972  and  the  1971  annual  averages  would  reveal  only 
one  significant  change.    There  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  number  of 
unemployed  workers.    In  1972,  the  annual  average  number  of  unemployed 
workers  was  6,900,  a  decrease  of  1,000  over  the  year.    A  slight  improve- 
ment both  within  the  area  and  outside  the  area  has  returned  most  of  these 
to  work.    During  fiscal  year  197b,  unemployment  will  probably  decrease  at 
an  even  faster  pace. 


1- 


The  number  of  workers  employed  in  manufacturing  within  the  area  will 
change  little:    however,  employment  within  various  industries  will  most 
probably  see  noticeable  changes.    Parallel  to  this,  openings  will  be  more 
available  for  "newer"  occupations,  while  some  of  the  more  traditional 
skills  will  develop  a  shortage  of  experienced  workers. 

Employment  in  the  nonmanufac taring  industries  will  become  an  even  larger 
share  of  nohagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  at  least  one  major  manufacturing  firm  may 
develop  a  facility  within  the  city  of  Lowell  and  become  operational  during 
fiscal  year  197k. 

c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characterisics  and  Trends 

i.    Personal  Characteristics 

According  to  the  1970  U,  S.  Census,  the  Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA  ranks 
ikO  in  population  among  the  2^3  SMSA's  in  the  nation.    The  total  popula-  . 
tion  of  the  area  in  April  1970  was  212,860  with  a  racial  composition  of 
whites  211,085;  Negroes  l,llH;  and  other  races  66l.    The  Spanish- American 
ethnic  group  was  counted  at  1,533.    Of  the  total  population  25  years  of 
age  and  over  H9,926  (^5*5  percent)  had  less  than  a  high  school  education. 
Some  33  j 113  males  16  years  of  age  or  older  had  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  - 
5,697  during  the  Vietnam  conflict . 

During  calendar  year  1969?  one  half  of  the  families  in  the  area  received 
under  $10,93^  per  year,  while  some  3>078  families  received  less  than 
poverty  level  income.    Median  family  income  for  whites  was  $10,9^6  com- 
pared with  $5,235  for  Negroes,  $10,0lf5  for  other  races  and  $9,290  for 
Spanish  language  families.    Families  below  poverty  level  received  a  mean 
income  of  $1,953  in  19695    26.3  percent  of  the  below  poverty  level  families 
received  public  assistance  income.    Of  the  below  poverty  level  income  fami- 
lies, 1,271  were  headed  by  women . 

The  civilian  labor  force  by  place  of  residence  within  the  area  was  85,78l 
comprised  of  85,255  whites,  309  Negroes,  217  other  races,  and  621  Spanish 
language  persons.    Employment  in  low  pay  and  low  status  occupations  was 
9.7  percent  for  whites,  19.5  for  blacks,  15. 9  percent  for  other  races  and 
l6.3  percent  for  Spanish  language  persons « 

The  very  limited  amount  of  current  data  suggests  that  the  current  popula- 
tion of  the  SMSA  is  most  probably  over  215, 000 .    The  1970  U.  S.  Census 
coun+ed  85,781  residents  in  the  civilian  labor  force.    Currently  because 
of  wide  fluctuations  during  the  year,  this  residential  civilian  labor  force 
is  estimated  at  about  the  same  number  of  residents,  nearly  7,000  of  whom 
are  unemployed 0 


The  city  of  Lowell,  according  to  the  1970  U.  S.  Census  ranks  7th  in  popula- 
tion among  the  351  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.    The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  area  (9^,239)  in  April  1970  was  composed  of  1,177  racial 
minority  persons  and  93,062  whites .    The  Spanish  language  ethnic  group  was 
counted  at  1,079* 

The  civilian  labor  force  by  place  of  residence  within  the  city  was  k0,k03 
comprised  of  1+0, OUO  whites,  363  other  races,  and  k23  Spanish  language 
persons*    Employment  in  low  pay  and  low  status  occupations  was  10.9  per- 
cent for  whites,  21. k  percent  for  negroes,  21.7  percent  for  other  races 
and  16.8  percent  for  Spanish  language  persons. 

Of  all  persons  25  years  of  age  and  over,  55  «0  percent  had  less  than  a  high 
school  education:    55.0  percent  for  whites,  60.5  percent  for  negroes,  k7*h 
percent  for  other  races  and  6l.2  percent  for  Spanish  language  persons. 
Among  males  16  years  old  and  older,  13 , 590  were  veterans  -  2,6l6  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

During  calendar  year  1969,  one  half  of  the  families  in  the  city  received 
under  $9»J+91+  per  year.  Some  1,951  families  received  less  than  poverty  level 
income.    Median  family  income  was  $9j517  for  whites,  compared  with  $^,399 
for  negroes,  $10,916  for  other  races  and  $6,892  for  Spanish  language 
families.    Families  below  poverty  level  received  a  mean  income  of  $2,03^ 
in  1969,;    32.1  percent  of  the  poverty  families  received  public  assistance 
income.    Of  the  poverty  families,  91°  were  headed  by  women. 

ii    Population  Movements 

From  i960  to  1970  there  was  a  29.6  percent  population  increase.  The 
increase  was  in  no  way  evenly  distributed.    The  15  to  19  year  old  age  group 
had  a  73. 7  percent  increase,  the  20  to  2k  year  old  age  group  had  a  72.3 
percent  increase.    While  the  35  to  39  year  old  age  group  had  a  k.6  percent 
increase,  the  50  to  cJk  year  old  group  had  a  32. k  percent  increase  and  the 
J+5  to  1+9  year  old  age  group  had  a  28.3  percent  increase. 


Obviously,  the  population  increase  was  not  the  result  of  a  surplus  of  births 
to  deaths.    It  was  the  result  of  massive  inmigration  of  families,  fairly 
large  families.    At  the  same  time  the  population  increases  in  the  towns  of 
the  SMSA  did  not  result  from  movement  from  central  city  to  suburbs  although 
there  was  some  such  population  movement.    These  increases  were  the  result 
of  a  truly  impressive  influx  of  families  from  outside  the  area. 

The  city  of  Lowell  was  not  isolated  from  this  inmigration.    Unlike  most 
major  cities,  Lowell  had  a  population  increase  from  i960  to  1970.    It  was 
slight,  but  it  was  an  increase,  not  a  noticeable  decrease.    Most  age  groups 
had  a  decrease.    However,  the  20  to  2h  year  old  group  had  a  60.6  percent 
increase  and  the  15  to  19  year  old  age  group  had  a  Uo.O  percent  increase . 
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Among  the  age  groups  from  30  to  6k  years  of  age  the  only  age  groups  with 
increases  were  the  50  to  5^  year  old  age  group  with  an  increase  of  10.2 
percent  and  the  55  to  59  year  old  age  group  with  an  increase  of  1.6  per- 
cent.   Families,  large  families  had  migrated  into  the  city  from  outside 
the  SMSA. 

Significantly,  the  under  5  year  old  age  group  had  a  decrease  of  lk.3  per- 
cent.   By  itself  this  indicates  that  the  city  is  not  replenishing  itself. 

In  i960,  those  under  30  years  of  age  comprised  I46.9  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city.    In  1970,  the  under  30  population  was  52.0  percent  of 
the  total  population.    The  city  of  Lowell  is  definitely  getting  younger, 
even  if  its  outlook  isn't,, 

In  general,  this  same  pattern  of  change  seems  to  be  continuing. 


3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 

a.    Industrial  Composition 

There  are  two  tables  which  show  the  industrial  composition  of  the  Lowell 
SMSA.    One,  entitled  Civilian  Work  Force  Annual  Average,  lists  all  the 
components  of  the  work  force;  the  other,  entitled  Annual  Average  Covered 
Employment,  assembles  previously  published  data  on  covered  employment 
into  tabular  form. 

In  i960,  manufacturing  employment  comprised  k7»k  percent  of  all  nonagricul- 
tural  wage  and  salary  employment.    In  1970,  it  was  37 • 3  percent.    The  trend 
does  emphasize  continued  increases  in  employment  in  the  nonmanufacturing 
industries,  particularly  in  contract  construction,  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  and  service.    The  trend  in  manufacturing  is  made  more  specific  in 
the  table  of  covered  employment. 

In  1958,  employment  in  textiles  was  2k. 2  percent  of  covered  employment  in 
manufacturing;  in  1971  it  was  15.2  percent.    In  1958  covered  employment 
in  the  shoe  shops  was  2,600  workers;  in  1971  >  1,200  workers.    The  plight 
of  the  shoe  industry  was  knowledgeably  presented  on  the  financial  page  of 
the  Boston  Globe.  "Defunct  factories  were  susceptible  to  import  competition 
because  they  were  undercapitalized  or  had  refused  to  feed  profits  back  into 
their  operations  during  growth  years.    Manufacturers  had  failed  to  develop 
a  marketing  strategy  to  determine  and  meet  customer  needs  and  had  precipi- 
tated personnel  problems  with  dark,  dirty  plants  and  low  wages"! 

The  picture  is  not  completely  bleak  for  employment  in  manufacturing.  The 
word  is  computers.    It  is  a  growing  industry  within  the  area  as  well  as 
outside  the  area.    Lowell's  famous  textile  girls  are  now  electronic 
assemblers.    There  has  been  more  than  a  little  interest  manifested  by  some 
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major  manufacturers  about  locating  not  merely  in  the  area  but  in  the  city 
itself.    The  interest  has  advanced  well  beyond  the  talking  stage.  These 
could  give  a  more  solid  manufacturing  base  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

However,  the  trend  is  to  nonmanufacturing  industries.    Contract  construc- 
tion employment  has  been  increasing  but  appears  to  be  near  a  plateau  stage. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade  has  been  rapidly  expanding  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  unusual  population  increase.    However,  the  expansion  has  been 
towards  the  shopping  centers  with  acres  of  parking  lots  and  self-service 
stores  with  wide  aisles  and  full  counters,  with  stock  clerks  and  cashiers 
but  no  sales  clerks.    Department  stores  of  the  traditional  type  in  the 
city  have  closed  recently.    Public  transportation  and  parking  facilities 
were  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  present  day  shoppers. 

The  service  industry  has  seen  phenomenal  expansion.    Such  expansion  could 
and  should  continue  in  divergent  areas.    The  miscellaneous  business  service 
industry  not  only  is  concerned  with  research  and  development  but  also  with 
computer  use  -  a  very  worthwhile  industry  to  attract  to  the  area.  Medical 
services  could  well  be  a  prominent  industry  in  the  future,  especially  if 
emphasis  is  given  to  medical  research. 

b.    Probable  Outlook  for  Employment 

Despite  the  announced  closing  of  Symphonic  Electronics,  the  durable  goods 
sector  should  have  an  increase  of  employment  during  fiscal  year  197^ • 
There  is  a  real  growth  possibility  for  computer  manufacturing.  Service, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  have 
the  same  growth  potential. 

Employment  in  the  nondurable  goods  sector  of  manufacturing  will  probably 
see  little  overall  change.    Here,  however,  there  are  many  "ifs".  The 
textile  industry  could  find  a  solid  base  in  the  use  of  man-made  yarns. 
The  plastics  industry  could  become  a  major  industry  in  the  area.  The 
printing  and  publishing  industry  could  well  have  a  10.0  percent  increase. 

k.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

a.    Current  Job  Opportunities 

The  table,  entitled  "Job  Openings  Unfilled  30  Days  or  More",  lists  hard 
to  fill  openings.    It  should  be  noted  that  kjl  of  these  openings  pay  less 
than  $100.00  for  a  kO  hour  week,  which  in  this  day  is  not  extravagant. 
Approximately  3^7  openings  would  be  readily  available  to  male  heads  of 
family  22  to  Uk  years  of  age.    Of  these,  168  pay  less  than  $100.00  for 
hO  hour  week:    instant  poverty  level  family  income. 
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Table  h 


Job  Openings  Unfilled  30  Days  or  More  and  Active  Applicants 

by  Occupational  Category 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
December  31,  1972 


Job  Openings 

Unfilled  30 

Active 

Occupational  Groups 

Days  or  More 

Applicants 

ALL 

757 

7,06k 

Professional,  Technical 

Managerial 

68 

9h3 

Clerical 

80 

1,573 

Sales 

106 

3^3 

Domestics 

10 

99 

Service,  except  Domestics 

5h 

6^5 

Farming,  Forestry  and 

67 

Fishing 

17 

Processing 

19 

95 

Machine  Trades 

153 

kX5 

Bench  Work 

135 

662 

Structural  Work 

kx 

871 

Motor  Freight 

Transportation 

17 

1+56 

Packaging,  Material 

Handling 

51 

561 

Other  Miscellaneous 

6 

63 

No  Occupation 

0 

271 

Source:  ESARS 
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There  is  another  built-in  problem  with  the  job  bank  area.    If  the  opening 
is  in  Newburyport  and  the  applicant  lives  in  Billerica,  the  applicant 
would  rightly  insist  upon  a  premium  rate  to  compensate  for  the  time  and 
expense  of  commuting , 

Granted  that  some  openings  are  unattractive  because  of  the  wage  rate  and 
that  some  openings  are  unattractive  because  of  distance,  the  question  may 
be  legitimately  asked,  "Why  are  so  many  openings  unfilled?"  Each  opening 
is  for  a  specific  occupation,  not  for  an  occupational  group.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  Lave  135  unfilled  job  openings  in  a  particular  occupational 
group  and  have  no  qualified  applicants  with  the  occupational  requirements 
needed.  Also,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  employers  who  anticipate  increased 
activity  would  attempt  to  develop  their  own  waiting  lists. 

b.    Anticipated  Job  Opportunities. 

By  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  197^>  electronics  assembler  should  no 
longer  be  a  surplus  occupation.    Increased  business  activity,  especially 
outside  the  Lowell  SMSA,  should  provide  job  openings.    Additional  shopping 
centers  will  increase  openings  for  part  time  work  and  low  paying  full 
time  work.    However,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  openings  during  fiscal 
year  197^  will  be  as  numerous  as  layoffs  were  in  1970.    If  the  national 
economy  continues  to  be  heated  up  though,  the  Lowell  SMSA  win  reap  fringe 
benefits. 


5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 

"Long-term"  unemployment  is  15  weeks  or  more.    What  could  be  termed 
"extraordinary"  long-term  unemployment  would  be  30  weeks  or  more.  Unemploy- 
ment for  30  weeks  or  more  has  been  prevalent  within  the  Lowell  SMSA  for  the 
past  three  years.    Such  unemployment  beset  1,500  to  2,000  workers  a  month 
during  1972. 

The  number  of  unemployed  workers  within  the  Lowell  SMSA  is  only  partly 
attributable  to  conditions  within  the  Lowell  SMSA.    Within  the  Lowell  SMSA, 
the  ordnance  and  the  electrical  machinery  industries,  the  leather  and 
leather  products  industry,  and  the  textile  industry  have  added  signifi- 
cantly to  the  number  of  unemployed  workers.    However,  it  has  been  the  firms 
located  outside  the  Lowell  SMSA  which  have  been  the  past  employers  for 
more  than  50.0  percent  of  claimants  for  total  unemployment. 

A  disturbing  characteristic  is  that  the  largest  group  of  claimants  are 
male,  22  to  kk  years  of  age.    These  are  usually  married  men,  heads  of 
families.    In  part  this  explains  the  increased  number  of  women  in  the 
labor  force  and  the  increased  competitiveness.    Previously,  their  income 
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was  supplemental;  now  it  is  the  mainstay  of  family  income.    One  unique 
item  is  that  each  year  one  employer  lays  off  the  largest  single  group  of 
workers.    The  employer?    the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Service  Center. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of  unemployment  within  the  Lowell 
SMSA  is  that,  consistently,  over  50JD  percent  of  claimants  for  total  unem- 
ployment are  residents  of  the  city  of  Lowell.    More  than  half  of  these 
last  worked  outside  the  Lowell  SMSA.    The  overall  effect  is  to  place  a 
disproportionate  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  city  of  Lowell.  The 
city  has  l*»ffs  than  50.0  percent  of  the  labor  force  but  more  than  50.0 
percent  of  the  unemployed.    In  attempting  to  provide  needed  services,  such 
as  Veterans  Services,  the  city  is  under  a  financial  burden.. 

Unemployment  within  the  CEP  area  displays  a  distinct  set  of  characteristics. 
The  one  principal  factor,  contributing  to  this,  is  the  barriers  to  employ- 
ment encountered  by  minority  group  menbers.    At  least  one  third  of  all 
minority  group  members  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  reside  in  the  CEP  area.  The 
Model  Cities  area  has  a  distinctive  type  of  unemployment  situation.  Here, 
there  are  one  group  of  unemployed  workers  whose  family  income  had  been  in 
the  $10,000  to  $20,000  range  and  another  group  whose  family  income  had 
been  less  than  $5? 000. 


6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  encompasses  three  groups  of 
persons  who  may  need  employment-related  assistance  at  some  time  during 
fiscal  year  197^ s 

1.  the  unemployed  worker  —  one  who  is  without  a  job, 
who  is  seeking  work,  and  who  is  both  able  to  work 
and  available  for  work; 

2.  the  underutilized  worker  --  one  who  is  employed 
part-time  because  he  is  unable  to  find  full-time 
employment  or  one  who  is  employed  full-time  but 
with  earnings  which  do  not  raise  family  income 
above  the  poverty  level  or  near-poverty  level;  and 

3.  persons  not  currently  in  the  labor  force  but  who 
should  be. 

There  are  two  main  divisions  in  the  Universe  of  Need,  "poor"  and  "nonpoor". 
The  term  "poor"  is  applied  to  unemployed  or  underutilized  workers  in 
accordance  with  the  Social  Security  Administration's  index  of  poverty 
income.    This  poverty  income  group  is  further  sub-divided  into  the  '.'disad- 
vantaged" and  "other  poor".    By  Department  of  Labor  definition,  the 
"disadvantaged"  person  is  "a  poor  person  or  a  member  of  a  poor  family  who 
does  not  have  suitable  employment  and  who  is  either  (l)  a  school  dropout, 
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(2)  a  minority  group  member,  (3)  voider  22  years  of  age,  (k)  over  1*5  years 
of  age,  or  (5)  handicapped.    The  "other  poor"  are  those  with  poverty 
level  income  who  have  none  of  the  five  characteristics. 

The  term  "nonpoor"  is  applied  to  those  whose  income  is  not  at  poverty  level. 
However,  this  main  division  is  also  subdivided  into  "near  poverty"  and  "all 
other  nonpoor".    The  designation  of  income  as  "near-poverty"  is  done  on 
the  basis  of  income  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  Cur- 
rent Population  Survey.    This  "near-poverty"  group  comprises  the  unemployed 
in  near-povGx oy,  the  underutilized  in  near-poverty,  and  persons  in  near- 
poverty  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force  but  who  should  be.    The  group, 
designated  "all  other  nonpoor"  does  not  include  the  disadvantaged,  the  other 
poor,  or  the  near  poverty.    It  does  include  those  with  family  income  above 
near  poverty  level  who  need  employment  related  assistance. 

There  has  been  a  major  statistical  change  in  the  method  of  calculating  the 
universe  of  need. 

Ideally,  an  SMSA  is  a  special  type  of  labor  market  area  which  is  cohesive. 
One  element  of  such  cohesiveness  is  that  the  number  of  residents  who  are 
employed  is  roughly  equal  to  the  number  of  people  who  work  in  the  area. 
At  April  1970,  the  U.  S.  Census  reported  that  82,28U  residents  were  employed, 
somewhere.    At  April  1970,  this  department  reported  that  59? 300  workers 
were  employed  within  the  area.    Both  figures  are  accurate.    The  U.  S. 
Census  counts  workers  where  they  live;  this  department  counts  workers  where 
they  work.    Ideally,  these  two  figures  should  agree.    They  don't.  There 
is  a  discrepancy  of  almost  23,000  workers.    Since  the  Universe  of  Need  is 
calculated  according  to  residence,  the  U.  S.  Census  figures  were  used. 

The  number  of  unemployed  disadvantaged  persons  is  estimated  at  500  persons 
for  the  SMSA.    This  may  seem  very  low.    However,  the  term  "unemployed" 
has  a  very  technical  meaning.    Those  "not  in  the  labor  force  but  should 
be"  are  obviously  not  employed.    Technically,  however,  they  are  not  unem- 
ployed, because  they  are  not  looking  for  work,  able  to  work,  or  available 
for  work.    Hence,  those  disadvantaged  persons  who  are  without  a  job  and 
will  require    employment  related  assistance  will  actually  be  1,325« 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  planning  assumptions  are  less  than  the  base 
period  figures.    The  basis  for  this  is  internal  operational  data.  The 
decrease  of  each  item  is  independent,  dependent  upon  specific  data. 

Items  in  the  Universe  of  Need  for  the  SMSA,  CAMPS  and  the  Local  Office 
Area  are  almost  identical.  Each  area  was  computed  separately.  Rounding 
resulted  in  the  closeness  of  the  figures.    This  is  also  true  for  items  in 
the  Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary. 
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Table  6 

Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 
in  the  Universe  of  Need 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Planning  Assumptions,  Fiscal  Year  197^ 


SMSA  , 

CEP  . 

Model 
Cities ( 

CAMPS  . 

DES 
Office 

Total 

^,150 

810 

300 

U-,200 

l+,200 

Male 
Female 

2,275 
1,875 

1+90 
320 

180 
120 

2,300 
1,900 

2,300 
1,900 

Negro 

Spanish  Surname 

175 
350 

150 
275 

10 

ko 

175 
350 

175 

350 

Handicapped 

575 

2hO 

50 

580 

580 

Under  22  years  of  age 
Over  1+5  years  of  age 

1,325 
hoo 

370 
60 

100 
30 

l,3*+0 

1+10 

1,3^0 
1+10 

Veterans 

Vietnam- era  veterans 

500 
250 

225 
150 

80 

i+o 

510 
250 

510 
250 

Not  high  school  graduates 

2,525 

520 

180 

2,560 

2,560 

Percent  of  Poverty  Lead  Income 
76  to  100 
51  to  75 
25  to  50 

2,550 
850 
750 

670 
80 
60 

200 
60 
1+0 

2,580 
860 
760 

2,580 
860 

760 

Public  assistance  income 

1,975 

380 

20 

2,000 

2,000 
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For  the  CAMPS  area,  the  Selected  Manpower  Indicators  were  used.  However, 
whenever  figures  were  less  than  the  SMSA  figures,  then  the  SMSA  figures 
were  used.    The  number  of  n-ii  veterans  needing  manpower  service  is 
estimated  at  3,800  for  the  SMSA. 


7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

The  disproportionately  high  number  of  non  high  school  graduates  forecast 
for  the  CEP  area  results  from  the  difficulties  in  school  encountered  by- 
older  young s+ers  whose  parents  have  come  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.    These  youngsters  whose  native  land  is  the  United  States  of  America 
and  whose  native  language  is  Spanish  usually  are  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
public  education  for  several  years.    To  quote  from  a  letter  to  the  Lowell 
Sun,  written  by  a  former  TESL  teacher:    "A  child  who  has  been  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  public  education  for  two  or  three  or  more  years  is  behind! 
. .  .What  prognosis  for  successful  achievement  in  school  would  you  give 
that  child?" 

In  one  sense,  even  the  mention  of  this  bi-lingual  problem  is  unfair  to 
the  Lowell  Public  Schools.    They  are  trying.    However,  the  public  schools 
are  captives  of  a  philosophy  of  education  that  demands  that  each  student 
in  a  particular  grade  or  on  a  specific  level  accomplish  so  much  in  a 
given  period  of  time. 

The  item,  "public  assistance  income",  refers  to  all  those  who  will  receive 
any  type  of  public  assistance,  wholly  or  partially.    Hence,  it  is  not  only 
disadvantaged  persons  who  are  receiving  AFDC •    It  also  includes  veterans* 
relief  and  general  relief. 

The  figures  for  the  CAMPS  Area  and  the  DES  Office  Area  are  identical. 
This  is  the  result  of  rounding. 


8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  Disadvantaged  in  the  Universe 
of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

Between  1,000  and  1,250. construction  workers  usually  experience  some 
seasonal  unemployment.    The  actual  number  and  the  duration  of  the  unem- 
ployment depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  winter.    During  July  and  August, 
1,000  to  1,500  are  affected  by  factory  shutdowns.    Though  not  truly  sea- 
sonal, stitchers  tend  to  experience  unemployment  during  slack  periods. 
These  problems  occur  in  good  times  and  bad. 

Currently,  a  small  number  of  older  textile  workers  are  still  experiencing 
perristent  unemployment.    Laid  off,  they  were  never  recalled,  in  a  few 
instances  because  the  mill  closed.    Their  age,  over  50,  presents  a  dif- 
ficulty for  them. 
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Table  7 

Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  than  Disadvantaged 
in  the  Universe  of  Need 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Planning  Assumptions,  Fiscal  Year  197k 


SMSA 

CEP 

Model 
Cities 

CAMPS 

DES 
OFFICE 

Total 

21,300 

^,190 

1,1*00 

21,900 

21,350 

Male 

12,700 

2,550 

830 

13,050 

12,725 

Female 

8,600 

1,61*0 

570 

8,850 

8,625 

l6  to  21  years  old 

5,300 

1,910 

kko 

5,1*50 

5,310 

22  to  kk  years  old 

12,500 

1,950 

790 

12,850 

12,530 

years  old  and  older 

3,500 

330 

170 

3,600 

3,510 

High  school  graduate 

11,950 

1,520 

750 

12,300 

11,980 

Grammar  school  graduate 

8,325 

2,390 

550 

8,550 

8,3*10 

Not  grammar  school  graduate 

1,025 

280 

100 

1,050 

1,030 

Veteran 

3,300 

575 

2ko 

3,390 

3,320 

Vietnam-era  Veteran 

1,850 

225 

135 

1,875 

1,875 
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Another  group,  previously  mentioned,  should  also  be  included  here.  The 
temporary  employees,  mostly  female,  who  are  employed  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Center  do  require  Manpower  Services.    Between  July  and 
January,  about  200  to  1+00  will  be  claimants  at  a  particular  month.  Their 
income  is  usually  an  anticipated  supplement  to  family  income.  Employed, 
they  are  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  Lawrence-Haverhill,  Mass.  - 
N.H.  SMSA.    Unemployed,  they  are  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  Lowell, 
Mass.  SMSA  and  it  is  here  where  they  will  be  seeking  manpower  services. 

Consistently  throughout  the  year,  there  is  a  turnover  in  the  lower  echelons 
of  hospital  workers.    Some  of  this  turnover  is  the  result  of  workers* 
finding  more  rewarding  occupations;  some  is  the  result  of  the  discouraging 
realization  that  these  are  dead  end,  low-paying  jobs. 


9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  the  Disadvantaged 

The  principal  barrier  to  the  employment  of  disadvantaged  workers  continues 
to  be  the  surplus  of  experienced  non- disadvantaged  workers.    The  competi- 
tion is  one-sided.    Obviously,  an  employer  will  hire  a  trained  worker, 
especially  one  with  a  good  work  history,  in  preference  to  an  untrained 
worker.    However,  even  when  the  competition  is  eliminated  so  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  preference,  some  employers  remain  reluctant.  The 
NAB- JOBS  and  the  NAB-JOPS  programs  subsidize  the  employer  to  hire  and 
train  the  disadvantaged,  to  provide  a  way  for  the  disadvantaged  to  break 
out  from  the  circle  of  poverty.    However,  to  be  worthwhile  to  the  worker, 
his  wage  rate  after  completing  the  training  should  compensate  for  the 
fringe  benefits  of  the  program  that  terminates.    This  is  an  obstacle  to 
the  employer. 

The  Spanish  speaking  minority  group  involves  a  paradox.    Many  immigrants 
from  Latin  American  and  South  American  countries  are  highly  qualified, 
skilled  workers  who  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  recession,  while 
those  families  who  have  moved  here  from  Puerto  Rico  face  unique  problems. 
Their  native  tongue  is  Spanish.    Their  native  land  is  the  United  States 
which  is  not  regarded  as  a  Latin  American  Country.    Regarded  as  aliens  in 
their  own  country,  these  workers  do  encounter  prejudice.    Unlike  immigrants 
from  a  foreign  country,  they  are,  as  matter  of  fact,  U.  S.  Citizens.  They 
have  had  the  will  power  to  move  from  the  most  densely  populated  poverty 
area  in  this  country  in  an  effort  to  better  themselves.    They  have  came 
as  prepared  as  the  affluence  of  one  of  our  sister  commonwealths  provided. 

Whose  responsibility  are  they?  This  question  initiates  an  emotional  debate. 
Thev  want  only  the  opportunity  to  be  responsible  for  themselves. 
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The  Negro  population  of  the  Lowell  SMSA  is  relatively  small.  However, 
employment  in  low  pay  and  low  status  occupations  is  disproportionately 
high,  19.5  percent.    Poverty  does  beget  poverty,  but  not  because  of 
innate  inferiority.    Without  some  factor  external  to  the  milieu,  there 
is  no  way  for  the  ordinary,  average  Negro  to  lift  himself  by  his  bootstraps. 
For  the  gifted  youngster  there  is  now  the  possibility  for  advanced  educa- 
tion.   For  the  ungifted, the  ordinary  individual,  there  are  the  age  old 
opportunities  • 
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APPENDIX 


Table  1 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1974 

Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA  Base  Period  Used  CY  1972 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 

Planning 
Assumptions 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

27,293 

25,450 

a •  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

3,770 
3,051 

719 

4,950 
4,150 
800 

b.    Nonpoor  1 

(1)  Near -Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

23,523 
5,896 
17,627 

20,500 
5,300 
15,200 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

3,051 

4,150 

a »  Unemployed 

310 

500 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but. should  be 

2,741 

870 

946 
925 

3,650 

1,350 

1,475 
825 

3. 

Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed 
in  Year 

20,580 

18,625 
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Table  la 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


Fiscal  Year  1974 


City  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts  Base  Period  Used  CY  1972 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1972 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1974 

I 

II 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

15,141 

13,950 

a •  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

2,193 
1, 870 
323 

2,200 
1,900 
300 

b.  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

12,948 
3,163 
9,785 

11, 750 
2,850 
8,900 

2. 

Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

1,870 

1,900 

a  •  Unemployed 

250 

250 

b«  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

1,620 

399 

625 
596 

1,650 

400 

650 
600 

3, 

Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed 
in  Year 

11,463 

10,400 
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Table  lb 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  197b 

Lowell,  Massachusetts  CEP  Area  Base  Period  Used  CY  1972 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1972 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  197b 

I 

II 

1.  Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year)  **,905 

a.  Poor  869 

(1)  Disadvantaged  809 

(2)  Other  Poor  60 

b.  Nonpoor  ^,036 

(1)  Near-Poverty  909 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor  3,127 

2.  Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

Total  809 

a.  Unemployed  100 

b.  Underutilized  709 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons  27 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  353 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  329 

3.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed 

in  Year  3,195 


5,000 

870 
810 
60 

U,130 
910 
3,220 


810 

100 

710 

30 

350 
330 

3,200 
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Table  lc 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  197^ 

Lowell,  Massachusetts  Model  Cities  Base  Period  Used  CY  1972 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1972 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1971* 

I 

II 

1.  Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b .  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

2.  Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

a„  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

3.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year 


1,631+ 

297 
26k 

33 

1,337 
389 
9U6 


26h 
16 

2kS 

3h 

108 
106 

981 


1,700 

350 
300 
50 

1,350 
Uoo 
950 


300 
25 

275 

25 

125 
125 

1,000 
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Table  Id 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  197** 

Lowell,  Massachusetts  CAMPS  Base  Period  Used  CY  1972 


Number  of  ] 

Individuals 

case  j-wa 

Planning 

Assumptions 

- 

CY  1972 

for  FY  1974 

I 

II 

1.    Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

^Xiumoer  or  ainerenc  men  victuals  in  year  j 

on  linn 

20,100 

a.  Poor 

3,021 

5,000 

(l)  Disadvantaged 

3,142 

4,200 

^2;    other  roor 

o79 

000 

"b .  Nonpoor 

25,678 

21,100 

(l)  Near-Poverty 

5,976 

5,350 

(2)    All  Other  Nonpoor 

19,702 

15,750 

2.    Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

Total 

3,1*2 

4,200 

a.  Unemployed 

350 

525 

b.  Underutilized 

2,792 

3,675 

(l)    Employed  part-time  for  economic 

reasons 

886 

1,375 

(2)    Employed  full-time  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

951 

1,^75 

(3)    Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

955 

825 

3.    Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed 

in  Year  20,650  18,650 
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Table  le 


Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1974 

Lowell  Office  Base  Period  Used  CY  1972 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1972 

Planning 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1974 

I 

II 

1.    Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

28.,  031 

25,550 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

3,792 
3,083 
709 

5,000 

4,200 

800 

(1)  Near-Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

24,239 
5,930 
18,309 

20,550 
5,325 
15,225 

2.    Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

3,083 

4,200 

a.  Unemployed 

320 

500 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

2,763 

875 

9^7 
94l 

3,700 

1,350 

1,500 
850 

3.    Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals  Unemployed 

in  year  20,600  18,625 
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Table  2 


Characteristics  of  Registered  Applicants  in  Active  File 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
December  31 ,  1972 


SMSA 

Local  Office 

CEP 

WIN 

Total 

7,064 

6,204 

438 

646 

Male 

4,011 

3,701 

274 

181 

Female 

3,053 

2,503 

164 

465 

Veterans 

1,504 

1,415 

88 

47 

Vietnam-era  Veterans* 

734 

694 

55 

9 

Under  22  Years  Of  Age 

1,952 

1,734 

189 

110 

45  Years  of  Age  and  Older 

1,122 

1,023 

44 

77 

Negro 

97 

70 

21 

15 

Spanish  Surname 

169 

117 

53 

24 

Disadvantaged 

1,449 

932 

314 

336 

Intake 

10,953 

10,006 

711 

689 

Source:  ESARS 
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Table  3 

Characteristics  of  Total  Applicant  Intake 
July  1,  1972  to  December  31,  1972 
Lowell .  Massachusetts 


Lowell  Office 

CEP 

WIN 

Years  of  Age 

10,006 

711  • 

689 

16  to  21 

2,702 

32l+ 

121 

22  to  kk 

331 

and  over 

X,OfvJ 

50 

ft! 
OX 

Sex 

10,006 

711 

689 

Male 

5,962 

^33 

199 

Female 

kf0hk 

278 

1*90 

Grade  Completed 

10,006 

711 

689 

0-7 

8-11 

3,667 

1+05 

3U2 

12  and  over 

5,88U 

258 

293 

Minority  Group 

290 

128 

39 

Negro 

108 

39 

16 

Spanish  Surname 

167 

89 

2k 

Veteran 

2,372 

111* 

53 

Vietnam 

1,153 

71 

11 

Handicapped 

1,179 

123 

72 

Disadvantaged 

1,515 

56k 

360 
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Table  k 

Occupations  in  Surplus  of  Selected 
Registered  Active  Applicants 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
December  31  >  1972 


uumoer  01 

ac oive 

*n  f\  w  a 
V  .  \J  «  J.  •  OOuc 

X  A.  uXv? 

APpjLXCauwB 

UUj  .UOJL 

Electronics  Engineer 

33 

rw»o  i  At 
UUO • J_OX 

Electronics  Technician 

37 

oyl .  <£do 

Secondary  Teacher 

1+2 

xoy . xOO 

Administrative  Assistant 

66 

cUl • JOO 

Secretary 

170 

Ortn  rQQ 

«:0y .  poo 

Clerk-Typist 

ll+3 

tJO  •  ?Ot 

Key-Punch  Operator 

93 

219.388 

General  Office  Clerk 

150 

3H.878 

Bus  Boy 

111+ 

372.868 

Guard 

1+0 

381.887 

Porter 

77 

620.281 

Automobile  Mechanic 

kl 

726.781 

Electronics  Assembler 

212 

8U0.781 

Painter 

33 

860.381 

Carpenter 

73 

860.781 

Rough  Carpenter 

1+2 

860.887 

Carpentry  Laborer 

59 

90U.883 

Tractor-Trailer-Truck  Driver  36 

905.883 

Heavy  Truck  Driver 

117 

909.887 

General  Laborer 

80 

915.887 

Oiler 

1+5 

920.887 

Hand  Packager 

139 

922.887 

Stores  Laborer 

137 

929.887 

Material  Handler 

223 

Source:  ESARS 
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Table  S 

Occupation  by  Place  of  Residence  of  Workers 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
1970  U.  S.  Census 


City  of 

•  Balance  of 

Occupation 

SMSA 

Lowell 

SMSA 

Total 

82,284 

38,645 

43,639 

Professional,  technical,  and 

kindred  workers  . 

13,^3 

5,276 

8,187 

Managers  and  administrators, 

except  farm 

6,331 

2,397 

3,934 

Sales  workers 

2,202 

2,446 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

14,596 

6,817 

7,779 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 

kindred  workers 

12,876 

5,506 

7,370 

Operatives,  except  transport 

14,894 

8,609 

6,285 

Transport  equipment  operatives 

2,714 

1,042 

1,672 

Laborers,  except  farm 

2,865 

1,610 

1,255 

Farm  workers 

384 

66 

318 

Service  workers 

9,243 

4,94l 

4,302 

Private  household  workers 

270 

179 

91 

Source:    20  percent  sample  of  population 
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Table  6 

Place  of  Work  of  Employed  Residents 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
1970  U.  S.  Census 


Place  of  Residence 


Place  of  Work 

SMSA 

City  of 
Lowell 

Balance  of 

SMSA 

Total 

81,61+1 

38,172 

Inside  Lowell  SMSA 
Lowell  city 
Remainder  of  SMSA 

29,61+1 
15,001 

25,861+ 
21,917 
3,9^7 

18,778 

7,72m 
11,05!+ 

Outside  SMSA 

31,708 

9, to 

22,376 

Place  of  work  not  reported 

5,211 

2,896 

2,315 

Source;  15  percent  sample  of  population 
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Table  7 

Industry  Worked  In  by  Place  of  Residence  of  Workers 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
1970  U.  S.  Census 


City  of 

Balance  of 

Industry 

SMSA 

Lowell* 

SMSA 

Total 

82,28U 

38,61+5 

U3,639 

Construction 

M96 

1,968 

2,928 

Manufacturing 

30,969 

15,080 

15,889 

Durable  goods 

18,103 

7,202 

10,901 

Transportation 

2,202 

807 

1,395 

Communications,  utilities,  and 

sanitary  services 

1,959 

1,003 

956 

Wholesale  Trade 

2,527 

892 

1,635 

Retail  Trade 

12,80*+ 

6,016 

6,788 

Finance,  insurance  and  real 

estate 

2,1+73 

1,059 

1,1+11+ 

Business  and  repair  services 

2,61+6 

996 

1,650 

Personal  services 

2,023 

1,131 

892 

Health  services 

5,7*+7 

3,19-1 

2,556 

Educational  services 

5,022 

2,33*+ 

2,688 

Other  professional  and 

related  services 

3,077 

1,1+06 

1,671 

Public  administration 

^,907 

2,1+30 

2,1+77 

Other  Industries 

1,032 

332 

700 

Source:    20  percent  sample  of  population 
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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 


The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  is 
estimated  to  be  29,600.    The  estimate  includes  U,900  poor  (4,200  dis- 
advantaged and  700  other  poor)  and  24,700  nonpoor  of  whom  about  7,000 
meet  the  near-poverty  standard  and  some  17,700  classified  as  "all 
other  nonpoor." 


The  annual  average  unemployment  rate  for  1973  was  10.1  percent 
compared  to  10.7  percent  for  1972.    Due  to  the  energy  crisis  which 
affected  the  economy  in  the  last  quarter  of  1973  the  unemployment  rate 
was  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.    The  percentage  of  females 
unemployed    in  relation  to  total  unemployment  continued  to  grow  as  more 
women  entered  the  work  force  to  supplement  their  husband's  income. 


Favorable  prospects  for  employment  will  be  found  in  occupations  involving 
the  manufacture  of  nonelectrical  and  electrical  machinery.    Even  though 
there  is  activity  in  the  construction  industry,  the  high  interest  rates 
create  an  uncertain  employment  forecast.    There  is  a  demand  for  workers 
in  low  paying  occupations. 


There  is  a  good  possibility  that  the  proposed  oil  refinery  for  the  area 
may  become  a  reality  within  three  to  four  years  and  hopefully  this  will 
attract  pet ro- chemical  companies  to  the  SMSA. 


2.    Description  of  the  Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


a.    Definition  of  Area,  Location  and  Geographical  Features 

The  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  SMSA  is  located  within  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts.    It  lies  in  the  Merricmack  Valley  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Merrimack  and  the  Concord  Rivers.    At  its  northern  boundary  is 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.    Encompassing  151.0  square  miles,  the  Lowell 
SMSA  includes  the  city  of  Lowell  and  the  towns  of  Billerica,  Chelmsford, 
Dracut,  Tewksbury,  Tyngsborough,  and  West ford. 


The  two  target  areas  in  the  city  of  Lowell  are  the  Model  Cities  Area  and 
the  CEP   Area.    The  Model  Cities  Area,  outlined  on  the  city  of  Lowell  map, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Merrimack  River  and  on  the  south 
and  the  west  by  the  Pawtucket  Canal.    The  area  is  known  locally  as  "The 
Acre."    It  covers  about  kOO  acres  and  has  about  9,000  people. 


-> 


The  CEP  Area,  also  outlined  on  the  city  of  Lowell  map    includes  the 
Model  Cities  Area  geographically  but  not  administratively.  About 
27,800  people  live  in  this  area. 


b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

In  1973»  average  nonagricultural  employment  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  was 
55,300,  an  increase  of  700  over  1972.    The  cause  of  this  increment  can 
be  found  in  the  durable  goods  sector  which  increased  by  500  (8,100  to 
(8,600)  over  the  year  as  a  result  of  expanding  payrolls  at  firms  that 
manufacture  computer  parts.    The  average  annual  employment  in  the  non- 
durable goods  sector  remained  the  same  as  the  previous  year  at  11,300. 
The  textiles  and  printing  industries  each  gained  a  hundred  workers  over 
the  year  while  the  leather  industry  lost  200  workers. 


Over  the  year,  nonmanufacturing  employment  acquired  an  additional  200 
workers.    Contract  construction  payroll  expanded  by  400  (2,500  to  2,900) 
due  to  the  building  of  shopping  malls  in  the  area,    wholesale  and  retail 
employment  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  decreased  over  the  year  due  to 
the  closing  of  Giant  Stores  Corp. 


The  past  year  saw  an  increase  in  the  number  of  federal  government  unem- 
ployed workers  duo  to  the  phasing  out  of  federal  installations  such 
as  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 


There  is  a  good  possibility  that  within  the  next  few  years  an  oil  refinery 
will  be  constructed  either  in  or  near  the  Lowell  SMSA.    It  is  also  expected 
that  several  petrochemical  companies  would  then  locate  within  the  SMSA  due 
to  the  refinery. 


c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 


The  Lowell  SMSA  had  an  increase  in  population  of  17  percent  or  approximately 
24,000  persons  from  1950  to  I960;  from  i960  to  1970,  the  Lowell  SMSA  had  an 
increment  in  population  of  30  percent  or  approximately  49,000  persons.  As 
the  following  table  shows,  the  increase  since  1950  has  taken  place  in  the 
towns  of  the  SMSA  rather  than  the  city  of  Lowell  itself.    In  the  next  quarter 
century  the  population  of  Lowell  SMSA  is  expected  to  grow  by  three-fifths 
of  the  1970  population  in  comparison  with  one-third  growth  expected  in  the 
Greater  Boston  Area. 

while  other  cities  in  the  state  lost  population  due  to  migration  to  suburban 
towns,  the  population  of  the  city  of  Lowell  increased  by  two  percent  since 
i960.    Indications  are  that  Lowell  did  have  an  outznigration  of  some  3,000  to 
8,000  persons  similar  to  other  cities  of  its  size  during  this  time,  but  at 
the  same  time  had  an  inmigration  of  some  4,000  to  9,000  persons  many  of  whom 
were  Spanish- speaking.    It  is  believed  that  there  are  about  3,000  Spanish- 
speaking  persons  16  years  old  or  older  residing  in  the  city. 


Racial  Data  i960  and  1970  U.  S.  Census 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


SMSA  City  of  Lowell 

Race  I960         1970         I960  1970" 


TOTAL 

164,243 

212,860 

92,107 

94,239 

White 
Negro 
Other 

163,523 
560 
160 

211,085 
1,114 
661 

91,6l4 
390 
103 

93,062 
786 
391 

Population  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
by  Age  and  Sex 
i960  and  1970  U.  S.  Census 


I960  1970 

 Sex  Sex  Percentages 

Age  Number       Male       Female     lumber       Male      Female  Increase 


TOTAL  164,243  79,826  84,417  212,860  103,777  109,083  29.6 

Under  5  19,969  9,998  9,971  21,853  H,H3  10,740  9-0 

5-14  32,895  16,777  16,118  47,805  24,389  23,416  45.3 

15-24  19,295  9,654  9,641  33,583  16,594  16,989  74.0 

25-34  21,074  10,803  10,271  27,464  13,467  13,997  30.3 

35-44  22,598  11,243  11,355  24,721  12,369  12,352  9-3 

45-54  17,648  8,549  9,099  22,936  11,228  11,708  29.9 

55-64  14,158  6,443  7,709  15,955  7,423  8,532  12.7 

65  and  over  16,612  6,891  9,721  18,343  6,994  11,349  10.4 
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Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Population  for  i960  and  1970 

U.S.  Census  i960  U.S.  Census  1970 

Population  Population 


Municipality 

All 

Nonwhite 

All 

Nonwhite 

Total 

164,243 

720 

212,860, 

1,775 

Lowell 

92,107 

493 

94,239 

1,177 

Billerica 

17,867 

93 

31,648 

233 

Chelmsford 

15,130 

13 

31,^32 

149 

Dracut 

13,670 

19 

18 ,214 

47 

Tewksbury 

15,902 

87 

22,755 

119 

Tyngsboro 

3,302 

6 

4,204 

9 

Westford 

6.261 

9 

10 . 368 

4l 

Population 


Year 

City  of 
Lowell 

Lowell 
SMSA 

Massachusetts 

United  States 

1970 
I960 
1950 
1940 
1?JQ 

94,239 
92,107 
97,249 
101,389 
100,234 

212,860 

164,243 
140,249 
136,463 
130.591 

5,630,224 
5,148,578 
4,690,514 
4,316,721 
4,249, 6l4 

200,263,721 
179,323,175 
151,325,798 

131,669,275 
122,775,046 

From  i960  to  1970  there  was  a  29.6  percent  population  increase.  However, 
the  population  increment  was  not  evenly  distributed  among  the  different 
age  groups.    As  can  be  seen  from  the  previous  table  the  15  to  24  year 
old  age  category  grew  by  74.0  percent  while  the  35  to  44  year  age  group 
only  expanded  by  9*3  percent.    Obviously,  the  population  was  not  caused 
by  a  surplus  of  births  to  deaths  but  was  the  result  of  a  large  infux 
of  families  from  outside  the  area. 
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3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


In  the  past  decade  the  industrial  composition  of  the  Lowell  SMSA  has 
been  experiencing  a  constant  change.    While  some  industries  were  expanding 
others  were  contracting.    This  has  created  a  large  pool  of  unemployed 
workers  cince  it  is  often  difficult  to  transfer  the  skills  from  one 
industry  to  another.    Nonmanuf acturing  employment  increased  by  7,900 
(25,300  to  33 , 200 )  in  the  last  ten  years  while  nondurable  goods  manufac- 
turing decreased  by  2,1*00.     (13,900  to  11,500).    Although  employment  in 
durable  goods  sector  advanced  by  1,900  (6,700  to  8,600)  in  this  time  period, 
employment  in  this  sector  is  very  volatile. 


Over  the  past  year  the  durable  goods  sector  led  the  way  in  employment  growth 
with  an  increase  of  500  (8,100  to  8,600).    The  nonelectric  machinery  industry 
made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  advance  in  the  number  of  jobs  due  to  a 
world-wide  demand  for  computers  and  computer  parts.    Employment  in  this 
industry  has  not  shown  any  signs  of  weakening  and  it  should  remain  strong 
in  197^.    Unfortunately,  the  electrical  machinery  industry  suffered  a  loss 
in  employment  this  year  due  to  a  softening  of  government  contracts.  For 
the  first  quarter  of  197^  payrolls  in  this  industry  are  expected  to  level 
off  and  then  begin  to  expand  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 


Employment  in  the  nondurable  goods  sector  remained  constant  over  the  year 
at  II.5OO.  for  the  first  time  in  recent  years  employment  expanded  in  textiles, 
however.    Jobs  in  textiles  grew  by  100  (3,000  to  3,100)  mostly  in  the 
manufacturing  of  broad  woven  fabrics.    The  increase  in  demand  was  brought 
about  by  the  reduction  of  foreign  imports  due  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  self-imposed  quotas  set  by  Asian  countries.    The  leather  industry, 
unlike  the  textile  industry,  is  continuing  its  downward  trend  with  a  loss 
of  200  0-,3OO  to  1,100)  jobs. 


Employment  in  the  nonmanuf acturing  sector  advanced  by  200  (33,000  to 
33,200)  over  the  year.  Contract  construction  gained  hOO  (2,500  to  2,900) 
jobs  due  to  building  of  shopping  malls  in  the  area.     In  the  months  ahead 
it  appears  that  employment  in  this  industry  should  remain  strong  because 
of  planned  construction  projects  but  material  shortages  and  high  interest 
rates  are  casting  a  cloud  over  this  forecast.    Wholesale  and  retail  trade 
posted  a  loss  of  200  (11,1*00  to  11,200)  jobs  between  1972  and  1973.  This 
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is  the  first  time  in  recent  years  that  it  has  not  grown  over  the  year. 
The  closing  of  Giant  Stores  Corp.  caused  the  decline.  Employment 
in  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  sector  remained  constant  over 
the  year  but  in  1974  should  expand  for  many  of  the  major  banks  in 
the  area  have  expansion  programs  underway. 


4.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

a.    Current  Job  Opportunities 

The  Job  Bank  had  496  openings  for  the  Lowell  SMSA  for  the  month  of 
December  1973*    The  city  of  Lowell  had  71  percent  of  these  job  openings. 

Wage  Rates  for  Job  Openings  in  the  City  of  Lowell  and  the  Towns 
in  the  Lowell  SMSA  for  the  Month  of  December  1973 


Number                         Number  of  Job  openings  in  the  Towns  of 
of  Job  Openings                      the  Lowell  SMSA  excluding  the 
in  the  City  of  Lowell  City  of  Lowell  


Total  352  Percent  Total        144  Percent 

$10,000+  k        172  21  !  14.5 

9,001-10,000  7        2.0  2  1.4 

8,001-  9,000  4        1.1  5  3.5 

7,001-  8,000  18        5.1  20  13.9 

6,001-  7,000  20         5.7  12  8.3 

5,001-  6,000  60  17.0  41  28.5 

4,001-  5,000  169  48.0  3^  23.6 

3,ooi«  4,000  70  19.9  2  6.3 


As  can  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  wage  rates  outside  the  city  of  Lowell 
tend  to  be  higher.    Another  fact  that  stands  out  from  the  table  is  that 
there  are  plenty  of  jobs  for  persons  who  do  not  aspire  to  earn  more  than 
5,000  dollars  a  year  but  above  that  level  they  become  scarcer.    The  job 
openings  in  the  salary  range  of  10,000  dollars  and  up  for  the  most  part 
are  for  highly  skilled  workers,  such  as  engineers 
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Lowell  SMSA 

Industipies  of  Last  Attachment  of  the  Totally  Unemployed 
Week  Ending  December  22,  1973 


Industry 
Name 

All 
Claimants 

Percent 

Males 

Percent 

Females 

Percent 

All  the  Totally  Unemployed 

2,981 

100.0 

1,685 

100.0 

1,296 

100.0 

19 

Ordnance 

109 

3.7 

41 

2.4 

DO 

5.3 

20 

Food 

113 

3.8 

44 

2.6 

69 

5.3 

22 

Textiles 

130 

1.  1. 
4.4 

77 

4.6 

53 

4.1 

23 

Garment  Manufacturing 

10l* 

3.5 

9 

0.5 

95 

7-3 

30 

Rubber  and  Plastics 

53 

1.8 

19 

1.1 

31* 

2.6 

31 

Leather 

01. 
84 

2.8 

29 

1.7 

55 

4.3 

32 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Prods. 

1*3 

1.1* 

32 

1-9 

11 

0.8 

35 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

69 

2.3 

37 

2.2 

32 

2.5 

36 

Electrical  Machinery 

n  1  ). 
114 

0  Q 
3.8 

40 

2.4 

74 

5.7 

15-17 

Contract  Construction 

597 

20.0 

577 

31*. 3 

20 

1.5 

Trans . ,Comm. ,  and  Utilities 

49 

l.O 

42 

2.5 

7 

0.5 

wnoj.es  axe  ana.  rte&aix  iracie 

461 

15.5 

230 

13.6 

231 

17.0 

60-69 

Finance,  Ins. and  Real  Estate 

67 

2.2 

30 

1.8 

37 

2.9 

70-89 

Service 

307 

10.3 

138 

8.2 

169 

13.0 

91 

Federal  Government 

1+82 

16.2 

211 

12.5 

271 

20.9 

All  Other 

199 

6.7 

129 

7.7 

70 

5.1* 

Source j    Division  of  Employment  Security  Tabulation  of  Benefit  Payments, 
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b.    Anticipated  Job  Opportunities 


In  197^  the  additional  new  shopping  malls  will  increase  openings 
for  part  time  work  and  low  paying  full  time  work.    There  will  be 
a  continued  shortage  of  nurses.    Employment  in  the  electrical 
machinery  industry  should  grow  due  to  new  defense  contracts.  The 
demand  for  workers  to  fill  jobs  at  the  low  end  of  the  pay  scale 
should  remain  strong. 


Job  Openings  Unfilled  30  Days  or  More  and  Active 
Applicants  by  Occupational  Category 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
December  31  >  197*+ 


Occupational  Groups 

Job  Openings 
Unfilled  30 
Days  or  More 

Active 
Applicants 

All 

2k 

0,1 

Professional,  technical 

and  Managerial 

0 

1+17 

2 

Clerical  Sales 

3 

915 

3 

Services 

3 

1+17 

k 

Farming 

0 

35 

5 

Processing 

0 

75 

6 

Machine  Trades 

0 

236 

7 

Bench  Work 

0 

322 

8 

Structural 

0 

kh6 

9 

Miscellaneous  and  Material 

Handling 

18 

1,321 

Many  of  the  openings  in  the  services  group  are  for  nurses,  domestic 
workers  in  private  households,  and  for  live- in  household  workers. 
Experienced  machinists,  machine  operators,  and  shoe  and  garment 
stitchers  are  in  demand. 
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5-     Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 


In  1973  the  average  number  of  unemployed  workers  in  the  Lowell  SMSA 
was  6,500  or  10.1  percent  of  the  work  force.    This  was  a  slight 
improvement  from  the  previous  year  in  which  an  average  of  6,900 
persons  or  10.7  percent  of  the  work  force  were  unemployed.  The 
drop  in  unemployment  in  1973  was  caused  by  a  general  improvement 
in  the  economy  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1973.    A  slight  down- 
turn in  the  last  quarter  of  1973  caused  the  number  of  unemployed 
to  be  greater  than  it  was  in  the  last  quarter  of  1972.    The  number 
of  unemployed  to  be  greater  than  it  was  in  the  last  quarter  of  1972. 
The  number  of  unemployed  construction  workers  was  larger  in  1973  than 
the  previous  year.    Although  employment  in  construction  grew  inside  the 
SMSA,  job  opportunities  in  this  industry  outside  the  area  decreased 
causing  overall  rise  in  unemployed  construction  workers. 

In  December  1973  >  38-5  percent  of  the  2,308  claimants  receiving  regular 
benefit  payments  for  total  unemployment  were  females  while  one  year  ago 
the  percentage  was  3^.7.    The  trend  towards  women  making  up  a  greater 
portion  of  the  insured  unemployed  is  not  limited  to  the  Lowell  SMSA  but 
is  a  statewide  phenomenon.    This  trend  is  aided  by  the  fact  that  men 
over  the  age  of  40  have  difficulty  in  finding  work  due  to  age  discrimina- 
tion, but  employers  are  willing  to  hire  women  over  40.    The  result  ia  the 
drawing  or  forcing  of  more  women  into  the  job  market. 


The  unemployment  rate  should  remain  fairly  stable  for  the  first  few  months 
of  1974  until  March  when  the  rate  should  recede  slightly  due  to  the  rehirings 
of  construction  workers.    The  rate  should  rise  for  the  month  of  June  due  to 
students  entering  the  labor  market.    The  highest  rate  for  the  year  usually 
falls  in  the  month  of  July  when  many  shoe  and  textile  plants  are  closed  for 
vacation.    Usually  the  rate  drops  slightly  until  October  and  then  starts  to 
push  upwards  in  November  and  December  due  to  the  slowdown  in  the  construction 
industry. 


6.    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Servicesi 


The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  encompasses  three  groups 
of  persons  who  may  need  employment-related  assistance  at  some  time 
during  fiscal  year  1975. 

1.  the  unemployed  worker — one  who  is  without  a  job,  who  is 
seeking  work,  and  who  is  both  able  to  work  and  available 

for  work; 

2.  the  underutilized  worker — one  who  is  employed  part-time 
because  he  is  unable  to  find  full  Urne  employment  or 
one  who  is  employed  full-time  but  with  earnings  which 
do  not  raise  family  income  above  the  poverty  level; 

J.    and  persons  not  currently  in  the  labor  force  but  who 
who  should  be. 


There  are  two  main  divisions  in  the  Universe  of  Need,  ■poor"  and  "nonpoor". 
The  term  "poor"  is  applied  to  unemployed  or  underutilized  workers  in 
accordance  with  the  Social  Security  Adminstration ' s  index  of  poverty 
income.    This  poverty  income  group  is  further  sub-divided  into  the 
disadvantaged"  and  "other  poor". 


The  term  "nonpoor"  is  applied  to  those  whose  income  is  not  at  poverty 
level.    However,  this  main  division  is  also  subdivided  into  "near  poverty" 
and  "all  other  nonpoor".    The  designation  of  income  as  "near-poverty"  is 
done  on  the  basis  of  income  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
it  Current  Population  Survey.    This  "near- poverty"  group  comprises  the 
unemployed  in  near- poverty,  the  underutilized  in  near- poverty ,  and  persons 
in  near- poverty  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force  but  who  should  be.  The 
group,  designated  "all  other  nonpoor"  does  not  include  the  disadvantaged, 
the  other  poor,  or  the  near-poverty.     It  does  include  those  with  family 
income  above  near  poverty  level  who  need  employment  related  assistance. 


The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  is  estimated 
at  29,600  for  fiscal  year  1975.    The  estimate  includes  4,900  poor  (4,200 
disadvantaged  and  "J00  other  poor)  and  24,700  nonpoor  of  whom  7,000  meet  the 
near- poverty  standard  and  17,700  that  of  "all  other  nonpoor". 


Due  to  the  energy  crisis  which  caused  a  leveling  off  of  business  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1973  many  of  the  components  of  the  Universe  of  Need  are  higher  for 
fiscal  1975  than  for  the  previous  year.    Another  factor  that  played  a  role 
in  the  slight  increase  is  inflation.    The  poor  are  spending  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  income  for  food  and  rent.    This  has  resulted  in  a  further 
lowering  of  the  living  standard  among  the  poor. 
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7.     Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 


Approximately  4,200  disadvantaged  individuals,  as  noted  in  the  Universe 
of  Need  for  Manpower  Services,  will  need  employment-related  assistance. 
'  i6  people  in  this  group  are  regarded  as  disadvantaged  because  they  meet 
cae  or  more  of  the  following  qualifications:  (1)  under  22  years  of  age 
cr  over  and  over  45  years  of  age;  (2)    school  drop-outs;  O)  minority 
group  members;  (4)    handicapped;  or  (5)  have  been  out  of  work  for  three 
months  or  more.    Some  300  (7  percent)  of  the  disadvantaged  are  actually 
unemployed.    About  1,100  (24  percent)  are  employed  full-time,  but  with 
family  income  below  the  poverty  level.    A  third  segment  of  the  disadvan- 
taged are  those  employed  less  than  full-time  for  economic  reasons, 
especially  school  dropouts  and  minority  group  members  who  lack  training 
and  experience  for  full-time  jobs. 


Of  those  designated  as  disadvantaged,  a  large  proportion  are  members  of 
minority  groups,  especially  Spanish  speaking  who  have  migrated  from  Puerto 
Rico  or  Latin  American  countries.    The  Negro  population  has  not  increased 
much  since  the  time  of  the  i960  census  and  comprised  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  SMSA  population  in  1970.    Many  of  the  Nogros  live  in  or  near  the 
CEP  area  and  there  are  many  that  live  in  the  towns  of  the  SMSA.  The 
majority  of  the  Spanish- speaking  population  live  in  or  near  the  CEP  area. 


8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  the  Disadvantaged 
in  the  Universe  of  Need 


Cutbacks  in  federal  installations  in  the  state  within  the  past  year 
have  increased  the  number  of  unemployed  Federal  workers.    Many  of  these 
workers  are  40  years  old  or  older  and  they  tend  to  be  unemployed  for  a  long 
time. 


Construction  workers,  predominantly  males  22  to  45,  are  subject  to  seasonal 
variations  in  employment,  with  winter  months  a  time  of  hi gh^un employment. 
Another  group  are  the  temporary  employees  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Center  who  are  mostly  women  in  the  25-55  &se  bracket  with  at  least  a  high  school 
education  and  are  secondary  wage  earners. 


During  July  and  August  1,000  to  1,500  workers  are  affected  by  factory  shut- 
downs for  vacations.    The  majority  of  these  workers  are  from  the  textile 
and  leather  industries. 
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Characteristics  of  Selected  Groups  of  Applicants  froa 

ESARS 


Characteristics 


Period  Ending 
December  31 i  1973 


Disadvantaged-  Total 
All  Active  Applicants 


1,419 
4,076 


Negro 

Spanish  Surname 


89 
161 


Under  22  Years  of  Age 

45  Years  of  Age  and  Older 


968 
720 


Handicapped 


666 


Source:  ESARS 


As  of  December  1973,  3,324  persons  were  receiving  cash  welfare  payments 
for  AFDC.    They  are  all  potential  WIN  applicants.    WIN1 3  mission  is  to 
take  persons  off  AFDC  relief  and  into  Jobs  through  work  orientation  and 
training. 


9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  Disadvantaged 

The  principle  barrier  to  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  is  the  scarcity  of 
jsbs  that  pay  over  $7,000  a  year  which  places  them  in  direct  competition 
with  the  better-qualified  but  unemployed  worker.     Inflation  is  lowering 
the  standard  of  living  among  many  families  which  in  turn  is  forcing  secondary 
workers  such  as  wives  and  teenagers  into  the  job  market.    This  creates  more 
intense  competition    for  the  jobs  available  and  it  tends  to  depress  wages. 
Language  is  another  barrier  to  work  for  many  of  the  recent  Spanish- speaking 
migrants  who  lack  knowledge  of  the  English  language.    Transportation  to  and 
from  places  of  employment  poses  a  serious  problem  for  many  who  do  not  have 
access  to  automobiles  and  must  rely  upon  public  transportation.    Lack  of 
adequate  day- care  centers  for  children  blocks  welfare  mothers  from  entrance 
into  the  labor  market. 
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Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Gumma  r;. 


Base  Period  UsedCY  197? 


For  Fiscal  Year 


1975 


Item 


Number  of  Individuals 


SMSA* 
Total 


Model  Cities* 
Hub-Area 


1.    Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970) 

a .  Age  Distribution: 
16  through  21  years 
22  through  44  years 
45  years  and  over 

b.  Members  of  Minority  -  Total 


212,860 

20,585 
6!L,082 
57,434 
2,177 


2.  Total  Civilian    Labor  Force  91,700 

(12  month  average  for  year  ending  1973 

a.  Employed,     Total  (12  month  average)  85,600 
(1)     Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  80,509 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average)  6,100 
(1)    Unemployment  Rate  6.7 

3.  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 

for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1975  29,600 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor  4,900 

(1)  Disadvantaged  4,200 

(2)  Other  Poor             .  700 

b.  Non-Poor  24,700 

(1)  Near-poverty  7,000 

(2)  All  Other "Nonpoor  17,700 

4.  Unemployed  4<  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 

by  Category  (12  month  average)  4,600 

a .  Unemployed  300 

b.  Underutilized  4,300 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  1,100 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  1,100 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  2,100 

5.  Welfare  Recipients  3,300 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast^  period)  750 

s 

7.  Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period)  2,700 
a.    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing  Manpower 

Services  (Forecast  perod)  1,400 

8.  Est.  No.  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services  1,000 

9.  Total  Number  of  different  individuals  unemployed 

during  the  year  19,500 


*    Based  on  1970  Census  Data 
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Table  1 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1975 
Lowell 0  Massachusetts  SM3A  Base  Period  Used  1973 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1973 

Plannings 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1975 

1. 

Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
oi  uiiiereno  xnciivxu.ua La  xn  year/ 

28,895 

29,600 

.  ■* 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

4,901 
4,220 
681 

4,900 
4,200 
700 

b.1  Nonpoor 

Cl)    Near- Poverty 

(2;    All  Other  Nonpoor 

6,450 
17,5** 

24.700 

7,000 
17,700 

2. 

i          «'           »  <e 
Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 

XObBJL 

4,220 

4,6oo 

a  9  Unemployed 

294 

300 

b«  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

3,926 
904 

2,068 

4,300 

1,100 

1,100 
2,100 

3. 

Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year. 

•t 

19,500 

19,500 
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Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 


Base  Period  Used  C%  1973 


For  Fiscal  Year  1975 


Item 


Number  of  Individuals 


SMSA* 
Total 


Model  Cities* 
Sub -A  re 


1.    Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970) 
a •    Age  Distribution: 
16  through  21  years 
22  through  44  years 
45  years  and  over 
b.    Members  of  Minority  -  Total 


1,615 
2,002 

5,575 
124 


2.    Total  Civilian  Labor  Force 

(12  month  average  lor  year  ending  3,640 

a.  Employed,    Total  (12  month  average)  3,330 
(1)    Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  3,130 

b.  Unemployed  (12  month  average)  310 
(1)    Unemployment  Rate  85 

3»    Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  19 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year)  1,890 

a .  Poor  350 

(1)  Disadvantaged  320 

(2)  Other  Poor            -  30 

b.  Non-Poor  1,5^0 

(1)  Near-poverty  450 

(2)  All  Other  "Nonpoor                                *>  1,090 

4.  Unemployed  &  Underutilized  Disadvantaged: 

by  Category  (12  month  average)  320 

a *    Unemployed  20 

b.    Underutilized                              1  300 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  ^0 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  but  with  family 

income  at  or  below  poverty  level  120 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be  I2*0 

5.  Welfare  Recipients  ^5 

6.  Estimated  School  Dropouts  (Forecast  period)  30 

7»    Estimated  Number  of  Veterans  Needing  Man- 
power Services  (Forecast  period)  220 
a.    Number  of  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Needing  Manpower  116 
Services  (Forecast  perod) 

8.  Est.  No.  of  Minorities  Needing  Manpower  Services  60 

9.  Total  Number  of  different  individuals  unemployed 

during  the  year  950 


*    Based  011  1970  Census  Data 
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Table  1 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1975 


Lowell  Model  Cities  Area 


Base  Period  Used 


1973 


Number  of  Individuals 

Base  Period 
CY  1973 

Planning s 
Assumptions 
for  FY  1975 

1.    Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a„  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 


Nonpoor 

(l)  Near- Poverty 
(2) 


All  Other  Nonpoor 


2,    Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

a.  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

3<>    Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year. 


1,800 

324 
298 
26 

1,476 
406 
1,070 


298 
16 
282 

34 

108 
140 

950 


1,890 

350 
320 
30 

1,540 
450 
1,090 


320 
20 
300 

40 

120 
140 

950 
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1.    Highlights  and  Conclusions 

The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  in  the  fiscal  year  of 
1976  for  the  Lovell  SMSA  is  estimated  to  he  37, l£&.    The  estimate 
includes  5,580  poor  (H,597  disadvantaged  and  9^3  other  poor)  and 
31,6c4  nonpoor  of  whom  about  7,282  meet  the  near-poverty  standards 
while  the  remaining  24,322  are  classified  as  "all  other  nonpoor". 


During  197^  the  economy  of  the  Lowell  SMSA  was  plagued  by  problems. 
For  the  first  few  months  the  economy  was  staggered  by  higher  fuel 
costs.    Many  firms,  especially  those  that  use  oil  byproducts,  were 
caught  in  a  price  squeeze.    Employment  in  the  electric  and  non- 
electrical machinery  sectors  made  gains  the  first  half  of  the  year 
but  lost  ground  in  the  last  quarter.    Construction  activity  was 
down  during  the  year.    Another  problem  faced  by  the  Lowell  SMSA 
in  197^-  vas  a  growing  number  of  job  seekers  outpacing  the  growth 
in  job  vacancies. 


According  to  job  openings  listed  in  the  DES  Job  Bank  there  were 
jobs  for  bookkeepers,  office  workers,  custodial  housekeepers, 
machinists,  and  textile  workers.    In  the  years  ahead  the  number  of 
job  openings  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  will  increase  while 
job  opportunities  in  the  manufacturing  sector  will  decrease. 


The  unemployment  rate  is  expected  to  remain  high  until  the  last 
quarter  of  1975  when,  hopefully,  an  increase  in  business  activity 
will  lower  it.    Although  1976  should  witness  a  growth  in  employ- 
ment, the  unemployment  rate  will  probably  remain  relatively  high 
due  to  an  expanding  work  force. 
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2.    Description  of  the  Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 

a.    Definition  of  Area,  Location  and  Geographical  Features 

ae  Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA  is  located  within  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts.    It  lies  in  the  Merrimack  Valley  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Merrimack  and  Concord  Rivers,    At  its  northern  boundary  is 
the  State  of  Hew  Hampshire.    Encompassing  151.0  square  miles,  the 
Lowell  SMSA  includes  the  city  of  Lowell  and  towns  of  Billerica, 
Chelmsford,  Dracut,  Tewksbury,  Tyngsborough  and  Westford. 

The  Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP)  Area  includes  the  entire 
SMSA. 


b.    Economic  Developments  and  Outlook 

In  197^  >  average  nonagri  cultural  employment  in  the  Lowell  SMSA 
was  60,900,  an  increase  of  200  over  1973.    The  overall  gain  of 
200  jobs  is  the  difference  between  the  900  increase  in  employment 
in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  and  the  700  decrease  in  the  manu- 
facturing sector. 

During  197^  the  economy  of  the  Lowell  SMSA  was  plagued  by  problems. 
In  the  past  year  the  Lowell  SMSA  experienced  the  problem  of  a 
growing  work  force  outpacing  the  growth  in  jobs.    The  expanding  work 
force  was  the  result  of  an  unusual  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of 
teenagers  entering  the  labor  market  -  this  was  due  to  the  high  birth 
rate  in  the  1950* s.    Also,  the  work  force  expanded  as  more  secondary 
workers  (housewives)  were  seeking  work  in  order  to  offset  the  effects 
of  inflation  on  the  family  budget,  and  an  influx  of  new  families 
into  the  area  was  taking  p^ace.    For  the  first  few  months  of  197^ 
the  economy  was  staggered  by  higher  energy  costs.    Many  firms, 
especially  those  that  used  oil  byproducts  were  caught  in  a  price 
squeeze  -  their  material  costs  were  rising  while  consumers  were  re- 
fusing to  buy  their  products  at  a  higher  price.    In  the  last  quarter 
of  197^  business  activity  slowed  down  causing  many  manufacturing 
firms  to  cut  back  on  their  payrolls.    This,  in  turn,  caused  a  signi- 
ficant increase  in  the  unemployment  rolls.    The  business  downturn  is 
expected  to  stabilize  in  the  summer  months  and  an  upturn  in  economic 
activity  should  begin  in  the  last  quarter  of  1975.    Even  when  business 
activity  increases  the  expansion  in  the  number  of  persons  seeking 
work  will  result  in  a  continuation  of  high  unemployment  rates. 
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From  December  1973  to  December  197^  the  average  hourly  earnings 
for  manufacturing  workers  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  grew  from  $3.75  to  $3.95. 
This  is  a  5»9  percent  increase  compared  with  the  8.2  percent  increase 
for  the  state  as  a  whole.    The  Boston  consumer  price  index  increased 
by  10.1  percent  from  January  197**  to  January  1975.    There  are  no 
figures  available  about  the  inflation  rate  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  but 
it  would  probably  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  average  wage  increase 
for  the  manufacturing  worker  did  not  keep  pace  with  inflation. 


c.    Population  and  Labor  Force  Characteristics  and  Trends 

Population 


Year 

City  of 
Lowell 

Lowell 
SMSA 

Massachusetts 

United  States 

Percent  Increase 
for  the 
Lowell  SMSA 

1970 

9M39 

212,860 

5,630,221* 

200,263,721 

29.6 

I960 

92,107 

16k, 2k3 

5,11*8,578 

179,323,175 

17.1 

1950 

97,2^9 

ll*0,2l*9 

l*,690,5ll* 

151,325,798 

2.8 

19**0 

101,389 

136,1*63 

1*, 316, 721 

131,669,275 

l*.5 

1930 

100,231* 

130,591 

l*,2l*9,6ll* 

122,775,01*6 

The  population  of  the  Lowell  SMSA  only  increased  by  7.1*  percent 
between  1930  and  1950.    However,  after  1950  a  large  number  of 
families  moved  into  the  towns,  of  the  SMSA.    In  the  next  25  years 
the  population  of  the  Lowell  SMSA  is  expected  to  grow  by  three- 
fifths  of  the  1970  population  in  comparison  with  one-third  growth 
expected  for  the  Greater  Boston  Area. 
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Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
Population  for  i960  and  1970 


U.  S. 

Census  I960 

u.  s. 

Census  1970 

Population 

Population 

Percent 

AT  T 

ATI 

liUIiWiU.  U  c 

TOTAL 

7P0 

pi?  fl6o 

^  1  r , uuu 

1  77S 

29.6 

Lowell 

y<c9±\j( 

Oil  OQQ 

-»-,J-f  ( 

17,867 

93 

31,6l»8 

233 

77-1 

Chelmsford 

15,430 

13 

31,1*32 

ll*9 

107.7 

Dracut 

13,670 

19 

18,211* 

1*7 

33.2 

Tewksbury 

15,902 

87 

22,755 

119 

1*3.1 

Tyngshoro 

3,302 

6 

l*,20l* 

9 

27.3 

We st ford 

6,261 

9 

10,368 

Ul 

65.6 

As  the  above  table  shows  the  increase  since  i960  has  taken  place 
in  the  towns  of  the  SMSA  rather  than  the  city  of  Lowell  itself. 
The  town  of  Chelmsford's  population  more  than  doubled  since  i960. 


Population  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 
by  Age  and  Sex 
i960  and  1970  U.S.  Census 


I960 

1970 

Age 

S 

e  x 

S  e 

X 

Percent 

Number 

I  Male 

Female 

Number 

Male 

Femal  e 

Increase 

TOTAL 

164,243 

79,826 

8k,kT7 

212,860 

103,777 

109,083 

29.6 

Under  5 

19,969 

9,998 

9,971 

21,853 

11,113 

10,740 

9.0 

5-3* 

32,895 

16,777 

16,118 

1+7,805 

24,389 

23,416 

45.3 

19,295 

9,651+ 

9,61+1 

33,583 

16,594 

16,989 

25-3^ 

21, 07^ 

10,803 

10,271 

27,1+61+ 

13,1+67 

13,997 

30.3 

35-1+4 

22,598 

11,2U3 

11,355 

24,721 

12,369 

12,352 

9.3 

45-54 

17,61+8 

8,51+9 

9,099 

22,936 

11,228 

11,708 

29.9 

55-64 

14,158 

6,1*43 

7,709 

15,955 

7,423 

8,532 

12.7 

65  and  over 

16,612 

6,891 

9,721 

18,31+3 

6,994 

11,349 

10.4 

From  i960  to  1970  the  population  increment  was  not  evenly  distributed 
among  the  different  age  groups.    The  15-2U  year  old  age  category 
grew  by  74.0  percent  while  the  35  to  44  year  age  group  only  expanded 
"by  9*3  percent.    Obviously,  the  population  growth  was  not  caused  by 
a  surplus  of  births  over  deaths  but  was  the  result  of  a  large  influx 
of  families  from  outside  the  area. 
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Racial  Data  i960  and  1970  U.S.  Census 
City  of  Lowell  and  Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Eace 

SMSA 

City  of  Lowell 

i960 

1970 

I960  | 

1970 

TOTAL 

164,243 

212,860 

92,107 

94,239 

White 

163,523 

211,085 

91,6l4 

93,062 

Negro 

560 

1,11k 

390 

786 

Other 

160 

661 

103 

391 

In  1970  there  were  31,842  persons  of  foreign  stock  residing  in  the 
city  of  Lowell  of  which  35.4  percent  were  from  Canada,  12.8  percent 
from  Eire,  9.0  percent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  6.1  percent  from 
Poland,  and  2.4  percent  from  Russia. 


Income  of  Families  of  Unrelated  Individuals 


City  of  Lowell 

Towns 
in  the 
SMSA 

Percent  Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Income  under  $3,000 

8.3 

3.9 

From  $3,000-$5,999 

15.8 

6.8 

From  $6,000  to  $9,999 

30.0 

21.6 

$10,000-$l4,999 

29.3 

38.6 

$15,000  and  over 

16.6 

29.1 

Median  Income 

$9,495 

$12,109 

Per  Canita  Income 

$2,867 

$  3,123 

Source:  1970  Census 

As  the  above  table  shows  that  city  of  Lowell  had  a  higher  percentage  of 
low  wage  earners  residing  within  its  boundaries  than did.  the  surrounding 
towns. 


3.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Industry 


In  the  past  ten  years  the  economy  of  the  Lowell  SMSA  has  witnessed 
a  growth  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  while  manufacturing  employ- 
ment has  "been  decreasing  (except  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  when  defense  contracts  increased  employment  in  durable  goods). 
Although  the  economy  will  continue  to  shift  from  manufacturing  to  non- 
manufacturing,  the  manufacturing  sector  is  very  important  now  and  will 
be  in  the  future.    Why?   What  happens  in  the  manufacturing  sector  affects 
the  growth  and  stability  of  the  nonmanufacturing  sector  and  manufacturing 
jobs  generally  pay  more  than  jobs  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sector. 

Many  firms  in  the  durable  goods  sector  in  the  past  12  months  have  seen 
their  payrolls  expand  and  then  contract  or  vice  versa.    During  the 
first  half  of  the  year  many  firms  that  manufactured  electrical  and 
nonelectrical  machinery  increased  their  employment  rolls  only  to 
see  their  advance  wiped  out  in  the  business  downturn  in  the  last 
quarter.    Some  firms  that  are  dependent  on  defense  contracts  experienced 
decreasing  payrolls  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  but  in  the  last 
half  their  employment  rolls  grew.    Until  the  national  economy  turns 
around  employment  in  the  durable  goods  sector  will  continue  to  soften. 

Employment  in  the  nondurable  goods  sector  continued  its  unabated 
secular  downtrend.    In  the  past  twelve  months  textile fs  payrolls 
decreased  by  kOO  workers.    A  few  knitting  mills  were  able  to  somewhat 
stabilize  their  employment  rolls  but  most  mills  lost  workers.  The 
leather  industry*  s  annual  average  employment  has  been  the.  same  ; 
for  the  last  two  years .    Many  shoe  manufacturers  think  that  the  industry 
might  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  resurgence  because  the  volume  of 
imports  is  dropping.    However,  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
leather  industry  can  pull  out  of  the  "tailspin"  of  recent  years. 
Printing  is  the  only  industry  in  the  nondurable  goods  sector  that  is 
in  a  secular  uptrend.    The  present  recession  may  impede  its  growth 
but  once  business  activity  returns  to  normal,  this  industry  should 
continue  to  expand  as  before. 

The  nonmanufacturing  sector  continued  with  its  employment  growth  with 
an  increase  of  900  (38,200  to  39>100)  workers  over  the  year.  Contract 
construction,  whose  employment  has  been  expanding  for  the  past  ten 
years,  stumbled  last  year  when  its  payroll  lost  300  (3,200  to  2,900) 
workers.    This  abnormality  was  due  to  the  prevailing  high  interest  rates 
and  building  supply  shortages  of  197^.    The  construction  employment 
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outlook  for  1975  should  be  better  than  197^  if  some  of  the  planned 
building  projects  materialize  this  year.    Construction  labor  leaders 
have  become  somewhat  skeptical  about  these  building  projects  getting 
off  the  ground  this  year  due  to  lengthy  delays  in  the  past.  However, 
some  of  the  jobs  on  the  drawing  board  are  a  $32  million  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  at  Duck  Island,  two  housing  projects  for  the  elderly, 
modernization  work  at  the  Federal  Chelmsford  Street  Family  Project, 
and  the  rehabilitation  project  now  slated  for  the  Lowe  Highlands. 
The  construction  industry  is  not  expected  to  get  out  of  its  present 
doldrums  until  1976  when  there  should  be  an  upturn  in  the  building 
of  private  housing. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  employment  should  continue  to  expand  next 
year  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  past  few  years.    The  slower 
growth  rate  is  due  to  a  greater  emphasis  on  automation. 

In  the  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  sector  the  banking  industry 
was  able  to  increase  their  employment  rolls  in  the  past  year  while 
real  estate  employment  declined. 

Employment  in  the  service  industry  should  contine  to  grow  but  at  a 
slower  rate  than  before,  reflecting  the  current  recession.    In  the 
past  ten  years  employment  in  the  three  major  hospitals  in  Lowell 
has  increased  by  kO  percent.    The  outlook  is  good  for  continued 
employment  growth  in  the  health  care  field  as  new  technologies  are 
developed  and  more  jobs  are  created  to  implement  these  new  techniques 
and  to  utilize  the  newly  gained  knowledge. 


k.    Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  by  Occupation 

a.    Current  Job  Opportunities 

According  to  job  openings  listed  in  the  DES  Job  Bank  there  is  a 
demand  for  the  following  workers  —  full  charge  bookkeepers, 
particularly  those  who  can  do  trial  balance,  and  payroll  tax  work, 
persons  that  have  secretarial  and  office  skills  and  textile  workers. 
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Other  occupations  in  which  there  are  openings  are  hair  stylists, 
custodial  housekeepers,  baby  sitters  and  machinists. 


According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  projections  for  job 
openings  in  the  1980* s  there  will  be  chronic  shortages  of  workers  in 
health  care,  chemistry,  and  engineering,  while  teaching  and  biological 
sciences  will  be  overcrowded.    In  I98O  the  workers  most  in  demand 
will  include  accountants,  skilled  laborers,  construction  workers,  market 
researchers,  biomedical  technicians,  workers  in  agribusiness  and 
ceramics,  workers  in  the  electrical,  industrial,  mechanical,  and 
metallurgical  fields,  dentists,  dieticians,  record  librarians,  city 
managers,  economists,  pilots,  recreation  supervision,  sanitarians, 
and  statisticians.        Possibilities  will  be  very  limited  for  actors 
and  actresses,  dancers,  musicians,  singers,   airline"  dispatchers, 
broadcast  technicians,"  and  merchant  marine  officers. 

According  to  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly  published  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  the  supply  of  college  graduates  between  now  and  1980  should 
be  roughly  in  balance  with  anticipated  job  openings  although  supply 
may  exceed  demand  by  about  one  percent. 

Between  1980  and  1985  the  supply  of  college  educated  workers  may  exceed 
requirements  by  as  much  as  ten  percent.    Problems  for  college  graduates, 
however,  are  likely  to  center  on  underemployment  and  job  dissatisfaction 
rather  than  unemployment . 


Industry  Employment  Trends  for  Massachusetts 
(in  000's) 


Employment 


Net  Change 


Industry  Sector 

1970    !  1980 

Amount] 

Percent 

TOTAL  -  ALL  INDUSTRIES 

2,360.1 

2,555.0 

19^.9 

8.3 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fisheries 

23.2 

20.  k 

-    2  8 

12.1 

Mining 

1.0 

0.8 

r\  0 
U,d 

uon&racu  vjons^rucoion 

133.0 

160.2 

Manufacturing  Industries 

656.  k 

611.4 

-  1*5.0  - 

6.9 

Durable  Goods 

3OY.3 

OCT  C 
351.5 

-  15.8  - 

4.3 

rioncurau  j.e  uoocls 

289.1 

259.9 

00  0 
-  ^y.<;  - 

Transportation,  Communications, 

1^5.0 

ll*.0 

Public  Utilities 

131.0 

10.7 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

516.6 

580.5 

63.9 

12.1* 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

133*8 

1^9.7 

15.9 

11.9 

Services 

6U6.1* 

756.3 

109.9 

17.0 

Medical  Services 

191.6 

236.8 

1*5.2 

23.6 

Educational  Services 

173.5 

206.1* 

32.9 

19.0 

Public  Administration 

II8.9 

130.5 

11.6 

9,8 

Source:  Manpower  Requirements  for  Massachusetts  by  Occupation,  by  Industry 
1970-1980. 


In  the  above  table  the  manufacturing  sector  is  projected  to  display  the 
largest  increase.    Productivity  gains  plus  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth 
will  contribute  to  this  decrease.    In  the  service  industry  most  of  the 
expansion  will  occur  in  the  medical  and  educational  sectors  which  are 
labor-intensive  and  not  as  vulnerable  to  labor  displacing  technological 
advances  as  some  other  industries. 
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5.    Recent  Trends  in  Unemployment 


Although  employment  over  the  year  increased  by  6 00  in  the  Lowell 
SMSA  it  was  not  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  labor  force. 
In  197^  the  average  number  of  unemployed  workers  was  7,700  or  7.9 
percent  of  the  labor  force  as  compared  to  6,300  unemployed  in  1973 
or  6.6  percent  of  the  labor  force.    It  is  expected  that  if  the 
national  economy  should  turn  upwards  in  the  last  quarter  of  1975 
it  should  help  to  bring  the  unemployment  rate  down  in  the  Lowell 
SMSA.    Although  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs 
in  1976  the  unemployment  rate  should  still  remain  high  as  a  result 
of  a  growth  in  the  number  of  job  seekers  who  will  be  unable  to  find 
employment  and  will  join  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed. 

Industries  of  Last  Attachment  of  the  Totally  Unemployed 
Based  on  Claims  for  Total  U.I.  Benefits 


December 
1973 

Percent 

December 
197^ 

Percent 

TOTAL 

2,786 

100.0 

^,605 

100.0 

Construction 

583 

20.9 

918 

19.9 

Manufacturing 

79^ 

28.5 

1,700 

36.9 

Textiles 

120 

h.3 

365 

7.9 

Electrical  Machinery 

113 

k.l 

330 

7.2 

Nonelectrical  Machinery 

67 

2.k 

102 

2.2 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

1*3 

15.9 

599 

13.0 

Service 

291 

10.  k 

523 

ll.lv 

Government 

kQ6 

17.  h 

530 

11.5 

All  Other 

189 

6.8 

335 

7.3 

Source:    DES  Tabulation  of  Benefit  Payments 


Over  the  year  there  was  a  65  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  total  benefit  payments.    All  sectors  of  manufacturing  and  non- 
manufacturing  reported  increases.    Construction,  textiles,  electrical 
machinery,  and  nonelectrical  machinery  were  some  of  the  major  con- 
tributors to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  claimants  receiving  benefits. 
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At  December  31,  197^  ESARS  (Employment  Service  Automated  Reporting 
System)  lists  915  applications  for  jobs  in  December  197**.  The 
following  is  a  chart  which  compares  job  applicants  for  December 
197^  with  December  1973. 


Job  Applicants 


197^ 

Percent 

iASvCBlUCJl 

1973 

Percent 

TOTAL 

915 

* 

655 

* 

Females 

306 

.33 

281 

,U2 

Vietnam- era  Veterans 

136 

.15 

81 

.12 

Minority 

65 

.07 

33 

.05 

Di  sadvant ag  ed 

225 

.25 

1^7 

.22 

Under  22  years 

285 

.31 

199 

.30 

years  or  older 

9^ 

.10 

89 

,1k 

Source:  ESARS 

*    More  than  100  percent  because  some  applicants  are  in  more  than  one 
category 

Over  the  year  the  percentage  of  female  applicants  has  decreased  while 
there  has  been  a  very  slight  percentage  growth  in  job  applications 
from  Vietnam-era  veterans,  minorities,  and  the  disadvantaged.  A 
business  downturn  usually  causes  more  economic  hardships  for  the 
minorities  and  the  disadvantaged  than  some  other  groups  in  society. 
In  the  last  20  years  the  female  participation  rate  in  the  labor  force 
has  been  growing,  however,  in  a  recession  the  female  participation 
rate  usually  decreases.    This  may  account  for  the  lower  percentage 
of  female  applicants  in  1971*-. 
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Because  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  recession  this  year,  it  is  some- 
what more  difficult  to  forecast  or  predict  unemployment  rates  for 
the  months  ahead.    However,  according  to  past  trends  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  usually  remains  in  the  same  vicinity  for  January,  February, 
and  March.    The  rate  starts  to  descend  in  April  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased activity  in  the  construction  industry.    In  June  the  rate 
rises  due  to  students  entering  the  labor  market.    The  highest  rate 
for  the  year  usually  falls  in  the  month  of  July  when  many  shoe  and 
textile  plants  are  closed  for  vacations.    Usually  the  rate  drops 
slightly  until  October  and  then  starts  to  push  upwards  in  November 
and  December  due  to  the  slowdown  in  the  construction  industry. 
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6.    Uni verse  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 


The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  encompasses  three  groups 
of  persons  who  may  need  employment -related  assistance  at  some  time 
during  fiscal  year  1976. 

1.  Unemployed  workers,  who  are  without  jobs,  who  are  seeking 
work,  and  who  are  both  able  to  work  and  available  for  work. 

2.  Underutilized  workers,  who  are  employed  part-time  because 
they  are  unable  to  find  full-time  employment  or  who  are 
employed  full-time  but  with  earnings  which  do  not  raise 
family  income  above  the  poverty  level. 

3.  Persons  not  currently  in  the  labor  force  but  who  should  be. 


There  are  two  main  divisions  in  the  Universe  of  Need,  "poor"  and 
"nonpoor".    The  term  "poor"  is  applied  to  unemployed  or  underutilized 
workers  in  accordance  with  the  Social  Security  Administration's  index 
of  poverty  income.    This  poverty  income  is  further  sub-divided  into 
the  "disadvantaged"  and  "other  poor". 

The  term  "nonpoor"  is  applied  to  those  whose  income  is  not  at  poverty 
level.    However,  this  main  division  is  also  subdivided  into  "near 
poverty"  and  "all  other  nonpoor."    This  designation  of  income  as  "near 
poverty"  is  done  on  the  basis  of  income  data  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  its  Current  Population  Survey.    This  "near-poverty" 
group  comprises  the  unemployed  in  near-poverty,  the  underutilized  in 
near-poverty,  and  persons  in  near-poverty  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force 
but  who  should  be.        The  group,  designated  "all  other  nonpoor"  does 
not  include  the  disadvantaged,  the  other  poor,  or  the  near-poverty. 
It  does  include  those  with  family  income  above  the  near-poverty  level 
who  need  employment -related  assistance. 

The  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services  in  the  Lowell  SMSA  is 
estimated  to  be  37,184  for  fiscal  year  1976.    The  estimate  includes 
5,580  poor  (4,597  disadvantaged  and  983  other  poor)  and  31,6c4  non- 
poor  of  whom  7,282  meet  the  near-poverty  standard  and  2U,322  that 
of  "all  other  nonpoor". 

As  a  result  of  the  present  recession  the  components  of  all  the  Universe 
of  Need  are  higher  for  fiscal  1976  than  for  the  previous  year. 
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7.    Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 


Approximately  U,597  disadvantaged  individuals,  as  noted  in  the 
Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services,  will  need  employment -related 
assistance.    The  people  in  this  group  are  regarded  as  disadvantaged 
because  they  meet  one  or  more  of  the  following  qualifications: 
(l)    under  22  years  of  age  or  over  ^5  years  of  age;  (2)  school  drop- 
outs; (3)  minority  group  members;  (U)  handicapped;  or  (5)  have  been 
out  of  work  for  three  months  or  more.    Some  k2k  (9  percent)  of  the 
disadvantaged  are  actually  unemployed.    About  1,225  (27  percent) 
are  employed  full-time,  but  with  family  income  below  the  poverty 
level.    A  third  segment  of  the  disadvantaged  are  those  employed  less 
than  full-time  for  economic  reasons,  especially  school  dropouts  and 
minority  group  members  who  lack  training  and  experience  for  full- 
time  jobs.    Of  those  designated  as  disadvantaged,  a  large  proportion 
are  members  of  minority  groups,  especially  Spanish- speaking  who 
have  migrated  from  Puerto  Rico  or  Latin  American  countries.  The 
majority  of  the  Spanish- speaking  population  live  within  the  city  of 
Lowell.    The  Negro  population  has  not  increased  much  since  the  time 
of  the  i960  census  and  comprised  less  than  one  percent  of  the  SMSA 
population  in  1970. 


8.    Characteristics  of  Individuals  Other  Than  the 
Disadvantaged  in  the  Universe  of  Need  


During  July  and  August  about  1,000  workers  are  affected  by  factory 
shutdowns  for  vacations.    The  majority  of  these  workers  are  from  the 
textile  and  leather  industries. 

As  a  result  of  the  business  slowdown  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
unemployed  manufacturing  workers,  especially,  those  that  had  been 
employed  in  the  electrical  machinery  sector. 
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Construction  workers,  predominantly  males  22  to  k5,  are  subject 
to  seasonal  variations  in  employment,  with  winter  months  a  time  of 
high  unemployment.    Another  group  are  the  temporary  employees  at 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Center  who  are  mostly  female  secondary 
wage  earners  in  the  25-55  age  brackett  with  at  least  a  high  school 
education. 


Characteristics  of  Selected  Groups  of  Applicants  from  ESARS 


Characteristics 

Period  Covered 
to 

December  31> 

June  1, 
197U 

All  Active  Applicants 

9,5^5 

Disadvantaged  -  Total 

2,865 

Negro 

2k7 

Spanish  Surname 

590 

Under  22  Years  of  Age 

2,755 

1+5  Years  of  Age  and  Older 

1,388 

Hand!  canned 

795 

Source :  ESARS 
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9.    Barriers  to  Employment  of  Disadvantaged 


The  principle  barrier  to  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  is  the 
scarcity  of  jobs  which  places  them  in  direct  competition  with  the 
better  qualified  but  unemployed  worker.    Another  obstacle  to  work 
for  many  of  the  recent  Spanish- speaking  migrants  is  the  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language .    Transportation  to  and  from  places 
of  employment  poses  a  serious  problem  for  many  who  do  not  have  access 
to  automobiles  and  must  rely  upon  public  transportation.    Lack  of 
adequate  day-care  centers  for  children  blocks  welfare  mothers  from 
entrance  into  the  labor  market. 
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Base  Period  Used:  FY  1975 


Plan  of  Service  Manpower  Data  Summary 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


For  Fiscal  Year  1976 


SxMSA  Total 


It  en 


1.  Total  Civilian  Population  (as  of  1970  U.S.  Census) 

a.  Age  Distribution: 
lo  through  21  "years 
22  through  %h  years 
4-5  years  and  over 

b.  Members  of  Priority  -  Total 
16  years  and  over 

2.  Total  Civilian  Labor  Force 

(12  month  average  for  year  ending  1974) 
a.    Employed,  Total  (12  month  average)  ..- 

"b.    Unemployed  (12  month  average) 
(l)    Unemployment  Bate 

3.  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
for  Fiscal  Year  1976 

(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor 

b.  Eon-Poor 

(1)  Near-poverty 

(2)  AH  Other  Non-  poor 

hm    Unemployed  &  Urs&eruti  1 3 ced  Disadvantaged: 
by  Category  I12  month  average) 

a.  Unemployed 

b,  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time,  "but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

5.  Welfare  Recipients 

6.  Estimated  School.  Dropouts  (Forecast  period) 

7.  -  Estimated  Number"  cf  veterans  Needing  Man- 

power Services  (Forecast  period) 
a.    Number  of  "Txetnam-Era  Veterans  Needing 
Manpower  Services  (Forecast  period) 

8.  Estimated  Number  of  Minorities  needing 
Manpower  Services 

9.  Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  During  the  Year 


212,900 

20,585 
61,082 
57,434 

2,177 


98,900 
90,100 

8,800 
8.9 


37,184 

5,580 
^,597 
983 

31,*6o4 
7,282 
24,322 


^,597 
424 

4,173 
983 

1,225 
1,965 

3,500 

700 

2,200 
1,200 

1,500 

28,149 


*  Based  on  1970  U  S  Census  Data 
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Table  1 

Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
Fiscal  Year  1976 


Lowell,  Massachusetts  SMSA 


Base  Period  Used 


FY  1976 


Number  of  Individuals 
PI  a.nniTi£? 

Assumptions 
for  FY  1976 

1.    Total  Universe  of  Need  for  Manpower  Services 
(Number  of  different  individuals  in  year) 

37, iSh 

a.  Poor 

(1)  Disadvantaged 

(2)  Other  Poor  : 

5,580 
^,597 
983 

"b,  Nonpoor 

(1)  Near- Poverty 

(2)  All  Other  Nonpoor 

31,66k 
7,282 
2U,322 

.2.    Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged, 
Total 

^,597 

a*  Unemployed 

b.  Underutilized 

(1)  Employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons 

(2)  Employed  full-time  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

(3)  Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 

3.    Total  Number  of  Different  Individuals 
Unemployed  in  Year. 


k2k 

k,173 

983 

1,225 
1,965 

28,11*9 
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